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The Law We Live By 


An kditorial 


NE hundred and fifty years ago 
last Friday, September 17, 
1787, the Constitution of the United 
States, the document under which 
we still live, was signed a little 
doubtfully, by thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion which had been meeting since the preceding 
May in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Nine 
months later, having been ratified by conventions 
in nine of the thirteen states, it became the official 
rule-book of the national game of government. And 
on April 30, 1789, George Washington was inaugu- 
rated the first President under the new Constitution. 
The anniversary which we are now celebrating 
begins a period lasting until April 30, 1939, in which, 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt, the atten- 
tion of the nation will be centered on our basic law. 
The public schools of America, which have been both 
the product and the bulwark of constitutional de- 
mocracy, will naturally play a conspicuous part in 
this commemoration. This is as it should be, and 
Scholastic, by dedicating this special number to it, 
wishes to contribute to the great occasion. 
It is the aim of this issue to make the Constitution 
a living document and its framers a group of flesh- 
and-blood men to the young people of 1937. We have 
not reprinted the text of the Constitution, for that 
is available in any textbook or almanac. We suggest 
you take time out to read it if you never have 
before. It contains just 6,757 words, in both the main 
text and the 21 Amendments, and can easily be read 
in less than an hour. What we have tried to do, there- 
fore, is to give you a moving picture of the troubles 
through which our young republic passed just after 
the Revolution; the way the Constitution has grown 
through the years by the process of amendment and 
the interpretations of our Supreme Court; the actual 
powers and rights it confers upon our Federal and 
State Governments, and each individual citizen; and 
the unsolved problems still remaining. 





“We, the people of the United States,” runs the 
immortal preamble, “do ordain and establish this 
Constitution.” And it is well to remember that be- 
fore all laws and constitutions, before all Congresses 
and Legislatures, Presidents and Courts, are the citi- 
zens from whose consent all powers of this govern- 
ment are derived. In the uproar of the recent struggle 
over the Supreme Court we are apt to fall into the 
habit of thinking that the Court is the Constitution, 
and that the people must take a back seat when Con- 
stitutional issues are in question. But the Court, no 
less than the President and the Congress, is only one 
of three coordinate, independent branches of the 
Government responsible to, and in the long run 
expressing the will of, you and me and the man 
down street. 

That the Constitution was written in a different 
age and for a simpler, less complicated civilization 
than ours today needs no argument. Many of its pro- 
visions have had to be modified as time went on. The 
founders were not fortune-tellers and would have 
made no bones of their amazement at a world of 
airplanes, radio, poison gas, and billion-dollar cor- 
porations. But the chief proof of their greatness is 
that they had the common sense not to prescribe 
every minute detail of the future life of the nation. 
They left the Constitution a document of flexibility, 
capable of stretching, expanding, and being revised 
to meet the needs of a changing social and economic 
world. The test of statesmanship today is so to apply 
our flexible Constitution to urgent social problems 
as to preserve the great ends for which it was made: 
Justice ... Tranquility ... General Welfare . . . the 
Blessings of Liberty. 

Those are “abstract” words, and it is up to us to 
fill them with concrete meaning for every situation 
that can arise. In the Bill of Rights, and especially 
the First Amendment, which guarantees us freedom 
of worship, of speech, of the press, and of assemblage, 
the masses of common men, striving for a better life, 
have a friend in the Constitution. 
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Statue of Alexander Hamilton by 


James Earle Fraser 





HEN the 17th of June ap- 
proached, Hamilton, John 
Jay, Chancellor Livingston 


and James Duane, Mayor of New 
York, started on horse for Pough- 
keepsie, not daring, with Governor 
Clinton on the spot as presiding offi- 
cer of the convention, and the men- 
ace of an immediate adjournment, 
to trust to the winds of the Hudson. 
General Schuyler had promised to 
leave even a day sooner from the 
North, and the majority of Federal 
delegates had gone by packet-boat, 
or horse, in good season. 

The old post road between New 
York and Albany was, for the great- 
er part of the way, but a rough belt 
through a virgin forest. Occasional- 
ly a farmer had cleared a few acres, 
the lawns of a manor house were 
open to the sun, the road was varied 
by the majesty of Hudson and pali- 
sade for a brief while, or by the walls 
of mountains, so thickly wooded that 
even the wind barely fluttered their 
sombre depths. ... 

Hamilton had established a horse- 
express between Virginia and 
Poughkeepsie, and between New 
Hampshire and the little capital. 
Eight States having ratified, the sig- 
nature of New Hampshire, the next 
in order, would mean union and a 
trial of the Constitution, a prospect 
which could not fail to influence the 
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“Alexander the Great” 


How the Imperious Young Hamilton, Single-Handed, 
Forced New York State to Ratify the Constitution 


thinking men of the anti-Federal 
party; but it was from the ratifica- 
tion of Virginia that he hoped the 
greatest good. This State occupied 
much the same position in the South 
that New York did in the North, geo- 
graphically, commercially, histori- 
cally, and in the importance of her 
public men. And she was as bitterly 
opposed to union, to what a rabid 
provincialism held to be the humili- 
ation of the States. Patrick Henry, 
her most powerful and eloquent 
leader, not through the selfish policy 
of a Clinton, but the limitations of a 
too narrow genius, was haranguing 
with all his recuperated might 
against the sinister menace to the 
liberties of a people who had freed 
themselves of one despotism so Gear- 
ly; and even Randolph, with charac- 
teristic hesitancy when approaching 
a point, was deficient in enthusiasm, 
although he intimated that he should 
vote for the unconditional adoption 
of the Constitution he had refused to 
sign. He and Marshall were Madi- 
son’s only assistants of importance 
against the formidable opponent of 
union, and it was well understood 
among leaders that Jefferson who 
was then American minister in 
France, gave the Constitution but a 
grudging and inconsistent approval, 
and would prefer that it failed, were 
not amendiments tacked on which 
practically would nullify its ener- 
gies. But although Hamilton had 
such lieutenants as John Jay, Philip 
Schuyler, Duane, and Robert Liv- 
ingston, Madison had the inestima- 
ble, though silent, backing of Wash- 
ington. The great Chief had, months 
since, forcibly expressed his senti- 
ments in a public leiter; and that 
colossal figure, the more potent that 
it was invisible and mute, guided as 
many wills as Madison’s activities 
and unanswerable dispassionate 
logic. 

But Washington, although suffi- 
ciently revered by New Yorkers, 
was not their very own, as was he 
the Virginians’; was by no means so 
impinging and insistent as his excel- 
lency, Governor Clinton, he whose 
powerful will and personality, aided 
by an enterprise and wisdom that 
were not always misguided, for 
eleven years had compelled their 
grateful submission. It was difficult 
to convince New Yorkers that such 


By Gertrude Atherton 


The Federalist 


When we read the history of the 
American people, we become aware that 
for 150 years two great principles have 
been struggling fer mastery in our 
government—the principle of centraliz- 
ing power in the Federal Government, 
often spoken of as Hamiltonian; and the 
principle of local and state authority 
represented by Thomas Jefferson. The 
man who perhaps more than any other 
shaped the formation of the Constitution 
in the direction of Federalism was that 
brilliant boy genius of government and 
finance, Alexander Hamilton, who be- 
came our first Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Washington, but died in 
a duel with Aaron Burr before he could 
reach the fullness of his career. 

The novel from which this episode is 
taken, The Conqueror, by Gertrude Ath- 
erton, is a fictionized life of Hamilton, 
and remarkably interesting reading. As 
such, of course, it treats him and his 
ideas in the full glare of hero worship. 
Hamilton had his faults, like other men. 
He distrusted pure democracy and made 
enemies by his aristocratic manner. For 
a corrective to this picture of him, read 
“They Damned the Constitution” on page 
31. Though the Constitution which came 
out of the Convention provided for a 
government not nearly streng enough 
to suit him, Hamilton supported it loyal- 
ly, and had it not been for his daring and 
persistent efforts at the New York conven- 
tion for ratification, here described, his 
writings in The Federalist, and his in- 
fluence in other states, it is very doubtful 
whether the Constitution would have sur- 
vived. At a time when united action was 
imperatively necessary, young Hamilton 
was the voice and the prophet of the fu- 
ture American nation. 








a man was wholly wrong in his pa- 
triotism, particularly when their 
own interests seemed bound so firm- 
ly to his. It was this dominant, 
dauntless, resourceful, political na- 
bob that Hamilton knew he must 
conquer single-handed, if he con- 
quered him at all; for his lieutenants, 
able as they were, could only second 
and abet him; they had none of his 
variety and abundance in resource. 
As he rode through the forest he re- 
hearsed every scheme of counter- 
play and every method that made for 
conquest which his fertile brain had 
conceived. 

‘What imperious method are you 
devising, Hamilton?” asked Living- 
ston. “Your lips are set; your eyes 
are almost black. I’ve seen you like 
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that in court, but never in good com- 


ing a challenge to mortal combat.” 

Hamilton’s brow cleared, and he 
laughed with that mercurial light- 
ness which did more to preserve the 
balance of what otherwise would 
have been an overweighted mind 
than any other quality it possessed. 

“Well, am I not to fight a duel?” 
he asked. “Would that I could call 
Clinton out and settle the question 
as easily as that. I disapprove of 
duelling, but so critical a moment as 
this would justify anything short of 
trickery.” 

“Well, you love a fight,” said Jay, 
without experiencing the humour of 
his remark. “I believe you would 
rather fight than sit down in good 
company at any time, and you are 
notoriously convivial. But easy con- 
quest would demoralize you. If I do 
not mistake, you have the greatest 
battle of your career ahead of you. 
I fear—I fear—” 

“T will listen to no fears,” cried 
Hamilton, who at all events had no 
mind to be tormented by any but his 
own. “Are we not alive? Are we not 
in health? Are not our intellectual 
powers at their ripest point of de- 
velopment? Can Clinton, Melanc- 
thon Smith, Yates, Lansing, Jones, 
make a better showing?” 

“We are nineteen against forty- 
six,” said Jay. 

“True. But there is no reason why 
we should not shortly be forty-six 
against nineteen.” 

“We certainly are right against 
the most unstatesmanlike selfishness 
the world has ever seen,”’ observed 
Duane. 

“Would that experience justified 
us in thinking well enough of the 
human race to gather courage from 
that fact,’ replied Hamilton. “It is to 
the self-interest of the majority we 
shall have to appeal. Convince them 
that there is neither career nor pros- 
perity for them in an isolated State, 
and we may drag them up to a height 
which is safer than their mire, sim- 
ply because it is better, or better be- 
cause it is safer. This is a time to 
practice patriotism, but not to waste 
time talking about it.” 

“Your remarks savour of cynic- 
ism,” replied Jay, “but I fear there is 
much truth in them. It is only in the 
millennium, I suppose, that we shall 
have the unthinkab!e happiness of 
seeing on all sides of us an absolute 
conformity to our ideals.” 

“In the millennium we will all tell 
the truth and hate one another,” an- 
swered Hamilton, “And we either 
shall all be fools, or those irritants 
will be extinct; in any case, we shall 
be happy, particularly if we have 
someone to hate.” 
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- «ae 1eucrat ship of state “with Hamilton emblazoned on every side” passing Bowling 
Green during New York City’s celebration of the ratification of the Constitution. 


“Ah, now you jest,” said Duane, 
smiling. “For you are logical or 
nothing. You may be happy when on 
the warpath, but the rest of us are 
not. And you are the last man to be 
happy in a millennium by yourself.” 

They all laughed at this sally, and 
Hamilton answered lightly: 

“Someone to fight. Someone to 
love. Three warm friends. Three hot 
enemies. A sufficiency of delicate 
food and wine. A West Indian swim- 
ming-bath. Someone to talk to. 
Someone to make love to. War. Poli- 
tics. Books. Song. Children. Woman. 
A religion. There you have the es- 
sence of the millennium.” 

* * * 

On the following day every shop 
was closed in Poughkeepsie. The 
men, even many of the women, stood 
for hours in the streets, talking lit- 
tle, their eyes seldom wandering 
from the Court-house, many of them 
crowding close to the walls, that 
they might catch a ringing phrase 
now and again. By this time they all 
knew Hamilton’s voice, and they 
confessed a preference for his lucid 
precision. In front of the Court- 
house, under a tree, an express mes- 
senger sat beside his horse, saddled 
for a wild dash to New York with 
the tidings. 

Within the upper room of the 
Court-house the very air vibrated. 
Clinton, who always grunted at in- 
tervals, and blew his nose stentori- 
ously when fervescent, was unusu- 
ally aggressive. Beyond the bar men 
and women stood; there was no room 
for chairs, nor for half that desired 
admittance. ... Hamilton and Lans- 
ing debated with a lively exchange 
of acrimonious wit. Melancthon 
Smith spoke in. behalf of the Con- 
stitution. Then Hamilton rose for 
what all felt was to be a great final 
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effort, and even his friends experi- 
enced an almost intolerable excite- 
ment. On the other side men trem- 
bled visibly with apprehension, not 
so much in fear of the resuit as of the 
assault upon their nervous systems, 

Hamilton began dispassionately 
enough. He went over the whole 
Constitution ravidly, yet in so em- 
phatic a manner as to accomplish the 
intelligent subservience of his audi- 
ence. Then, with the unexaggersted 





eloquence of which he was so con- 
summate a master, he pictured the 
beauty, the happiness, the wealth of 
the United States, under the new 
Constitution; of the peace and pros- 
perity of half a million homes; of the 
uninterrupted industry of her great 
cities, their ramification to count- 
less hamlets; of the good-will and 
honour of Europe; of a vast interna- 
tional trade; of a restored credit at 
home and abroad, which should lift 
the heavy clouds from the future of 
every ambitious man in the Repub- 
lic; of a peace between the States 
which would tend to the elevation 
of the American character, as the 
bitter, petty, warring, and perpetual 
jealousies had incontestably lowered 
it; of, for the beginning of their ex- 
periment, at least eight years of 
harmony under George Washington. 

He spoke for two hours in the 
glowing terms of a prophecy and an 
optimism so alluring, that load after 
load seemed to roll from the burdened 
minds opposite, although Clinton 
snorted as if about to thrust down 
his head and paw the earth. When 
Hamilton had made his hearers 
thoroughly drunk with dreams of an 
ecstatic future, he advanced upon 
them suddenly, and without a word 
of warning transition, poured upon 
them so terrible a picture of the 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Out of Chaos Came the Constitution 


By Frank B. Latham and W. F. Whalen 


1. Peace Without Victory? 


T Yorktown, Virginia, in 1781, 
A amet’ long struggle for 
freedom was brought to a suc- 
cessful close. Given strong French 
military and naval aid, General 
George Washington’s often defeated 
but never crushed army bottled up 
Lord Cornwallis’ British troops and 
forced them to surrender. The vic- 
tory at Yorktown was followed in 
1783 by the treaty of peace giving 
the thirteen colonies their independ- 
ence from war-weary Great Britain. 
America was free. But the dark days 
of the Revolution were followed 
quickly by the “critical period” of 
American history. During these 
years frem 1783 to 1787 the new 
states became thirteen quarreling 
regions, jealous of their own rights 
and opposing efforts to form a strong 
national government. Groups in cer- 
tain states even talked of joining the 
British Empire again. Britain 
watched all this with interest, and 
began to believe she might still win 
the peace of 1783 even though she 
lost the war of 1775. 
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2. The “Disunited States” 


N SHORT, the treaty of peace free- 

ing the thirteen states by no means 
insured that they would become the 
United States of America. There was 
grave danger that the states would re- 
main thirteen nations, each with its 
own laws, its own army, and exposed 
to the dangers of war. During the Rev- 
olution the states cooperated because 
they had to. It was a case of “hanging 
together or hanging separately.” But a 
review of the war years serves to show 
why cooperation disappeared when the 
threat of British armies was no more. 
In 1776 the thirteen states had drawn 
up the Declaration of Independence in 
which they called themselves the 
United States of America. But Wash- 
ington, who spent years trying to get 
money from the states and Congress to 
equip and feed his troops, sarcastically 
referred to them as the “Disunited 
States.” 

The Congress here referred to was 
the Second Continental Congress, 
which met in Philadelphia on May 10, 
1775, and continued until its work was 
taken over in 1789 by the new govern- 
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ment. Consisting of representatives of 
the thirteen states, the Second Contin- 
ental Congress was the only force that 
held them together in those troubled 
years. Early in the Revolution Congress 
wrote a plan of union called the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, but it was not 
approved by all the states until 1781. 


3. ““Homeless’’ Congress 


UT when the Articles of Confedera- 
tion did go into operation they did 
little to unite the thirteen states into a 
nation. They merely established a 
“league of friendship” between the 
states. Each state remained all-power- 
ful and Congress had no real authority. 
Many leading public men looked with 
disgust on the weak Congress and con- 
sidered it a greater honor to serve in 
their state legislatures. Congress con- 
sisted of one house, in which each state 
had one vote. The salaries of Congress- 
men were paid by the states—if paid at 
all. James Madison, “Father of the Con- 
stitution,” had trouble paying his 
board bill because Virginia delayed his 
salary. Often he had to borrow from a 
patriotic Jew, Haym Salomon, who 
loaned money without interest to many 
Congressmen and had done much in 
earlier years to finance the Revolution. 
Salomon died penniless and is truly a 
forgotten hero of American history. 
In 1783, the year we won our inde- 
pendence, Congress had no home. A 
mob of soldiers marched on Philadel- 
phia and threatened to jail the law- 
makers unless their army wages were 
paid. Pennsylvania refused protection, 
so the Congressmen took to their horses 
and rode hastily to Princeton, New 
Jersey. Later they moved to Anna- 
polis, then to Trenton, and finally to 
New York City. Often there weren’t 
enough members on hand to hold a 
meeting. 


4. We Fight Ourselves 


ONGRESS had no power to control 
it commerce between the states or 
with foreign nations. New York levied 
taxes (duties) on goods coming from 
New Jersey. Connecticut set up duties 
on Massachusetts’ products, and Rhode 
Island and New York both taxed Con- 
necticut’s goods. States quarreled bit- 
terly over the contro! of rivers and 
nearly came to blows over boundary 
lines. Great Britain established heavy 
tariffs on American goods. But Con- 


gress could not strike back at Britain 
with import duties because the states 
would not give their unanimous con- 
sent to such action. (Imagine the mess 
we would be in today if all forty-eight 
states had to agree before Congress 
could pass an important law.) 


3. Congress Turns Beggar 


ONGRESS had no power to levy 

taxes. It had to go, hat in hand, to 
the states and ask for money to pay its 
debts. During one period Congress 
asked the states for $8,000,000 and got 
only $400,000. And no taxes could be 
levied unless all the states approved a 
change in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The thirteen state legislatures 
were controlled, in many cases, by 
farmers and small merchants who 
forced them to pass laws wiping out 
debts or delaying their collection. The 
states, and Congress, also flooded the 
nation with paper money. Not being 
backed by silver or gold, this money 
fell rapidly in value, and prices of 
goods leaped upward. In 1787 Jefferson 
paid his doctor $3,000 for two visits. In 
1786 Captain Daniel Shays led a rebel- 
lion of farmers and war veterans in 
Massachusetts to prevent the loss of 
their land and the collection of debts. 
(When banks tried to sell their lands 
in 1932-1934, debt-burdened farmers of 
the Middle West took action similar to 
the Shays’ Rebellion of 1786.) As finan- 
cial conditions grew worse in the 
1780’s, leading men became more con- 
vinced that we needed a strong na- 
tional government. 


6. The Path of Washington 


NE of the leaders in this move for 
O a national government was Gen- 
eral George Washington. After the war 
he retired to Mt. Vernon for a well- 
earned rest, but he did not stop think- 
ing about national problems. In 1784 
Washington had returned from a tour 
of lands he owned in the West with a 
plan to open this territory to eastern 
trade by linking the James and Po- 
tomac Rivers with the Ohio River by 
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means of canals and roads. Later, dele- 
gates from Virginia and Maryland met 
at Mt. Vernon under Washington’s 
supervision, and signed an agreement 
ending their long quarrel over control 
of the Potomac River. They then de- 
cided to invite other states to a future 
meeting for the purpose of improving 
trade relations. Only five states at- 
tended this convention at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1786, but youthful Alex- 
ander Hamilton of New York boldly 
drew up a report asking Congress to 
call another meeting to make changes 
in the Articles of Confederation. Con- 
gress agreed to call a convention to 
meet in Philadelphia on May 14, 1787. 
The legislature of all the states except 
Rhode Island appointed deputies to the 
Constitutional Convention. At this 
time a Boston paper referred to that 
state as “Rogues’ Island.” 


7. Disobedient Delegates 
F THE 62 men who were delegates, 
7 did not bother to attend, and of 
the 55 who assembled in the old Penn- 
sylvania State House late in May, 1787, 
13 had gone home long before the Con- 
stitution was completed. After electing 
George Washington chairman, the del- 
egates decided to ignore their instruc- 
tions to “amend the Articles” and set 
out boldly to construct a new govern- 


ment. Fearing the people would reject 
their work if they knew what was go- 
ing on, the convention deliberated in 
secrecy. Only the notes of James Madi- 
son, not published till 1841, remain to 
give us a complete story of what hap- 
pened. On several occasions violent 
disagreements threatened to wreck 
the convention, but shrewd, far-seeing 
Benjamin Franklin helped hold the 
meeting together. Records show, how- 
ever, that a majority of the delegates 
were able to agree on a general plan 
for the new government. They repre- 
sented, for the most part, the merchant, 
manufacturing, and shipping classes, 
and wanted a strong government that 
would establish sound money, protect 
property, and promote trade. The small 
farmers and workers were practically 
unrepresented in the _ convention. 
While the “founding fathers” wanted 
a strong, wise government that would 
protect the people from injustices, they 
also wanted to set up a system that 
would prevent the poorer classes from 
gaining too much political power and 
invading the property rights of the 
wealthy. 


8. Large States vs. Small States 


WO main plans for the new gov- 

ernment were considered — the 
Virginia and the New Jersey Plans — 
and the Constitution is a combination 
of the two. The Virginia Plan was pre- 
sented May 29 by Governor Edmund 
Randolph, but thin, scholarly James 
Madison was the real author of this 
determined attempt to form a strong 
government, influenced in part by 
Alexander Hamilton’s ideas of federal 
authority. It set up a national govern- 
ment having supreme executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers applying 
directly to the people instead of only 
to the states as the Articles of Confed- 
eration had done. A two-house national 
legislature was established. The first 
house would be elected by the people, 
while the second would be elected by 
the first. Each state would be repre- 
sented according to population. Natur- 
ally, this plan gave the large states 
more power than the small states. On 
June 15 the small states attacked the 
Virginia Plan when William Paterson 
offered his New Jersey Plan. It pro- 
posed a mild revision of the Articles 
and sought to prevent Congress from 
gaining too much power over the 
states. Congress was to consist of one 
house with each state having equal 
voting power. The large states were led 
by Madison, Rufus King of Massachu- 
setts, and James Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the small states by Paterson, 
and Roger Sherman, and Oliver Ells- 
worth of Connecticut. 





9. “A Bundle of Compromise 


HE small states were threateni 

to “take a walk” from the conve 
tion when Roger Sherman and Olivell 
Ellsworth presented their Connectic 
Compromise. A study of the vario 
agreements that settled disputes in t 
convention shows why historia 
Charles A. Beard calls the Consiit 
tion “a bundle of compromises .. . 
mosaic of second choices accepted j 
the interests of union.” The Connee 
ticut Compromise settled the Virginia 
New Jersey fight by establishing a two 
house Congress. The states were sive 
equal voting power in the upper hous 
(Senate) and were represented accord 
ing to population in the lower chambe 
(House of Rerpesentatives.) The Houg 
got the sole right to introduce money. 
raising bills. Another compromise set. 
tled a fight between the slave state 
and anti-slave states. It allowed Negn 
slaves to be counted as three-fifths of 
their total number when determining 
the population basis for representa. 
tives in Congress and in levying dire¢ 
taxes. To quiet the slave states further, 
a clause was inserted protecting the 
slave trade until 1808. The fight be- 
tween northern commercial states and 
southern agricultural states Was ironed 
out by a third compromise. Congress 
was given control of interstate com- 
merce (between states) and foreign 
commerce. But to win over the South, 
which wanted to sell goods abroad and 
buy foreign products in exchange, 
Congress was forbidden to levy taxes 
on exports. And all tariffs on imports 
had to be approved by two-thirds of 
the Senate. 
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STATES REPRESENTED 
ACCORDING to POPULATION 


STATES HAVE EQUAL 
VOTING POWER 
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10. “Checks and Balances” 


HE Connecticut Compromise thus 

gave us a two-house Congress in 
which one house can serve as a check 
on the other. This idea of “checks and 
balances” was carried out further by 
the “founding fathers” to prevent one 
branch of the government from gain- 
ing too much power. Tl executive 
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(President) has the right to veto an 
act of Congress, but Congress can over- 
ride his veto by a two-thirds vote. 
Presidential appointments must be ap- 
proved by the Senate, and the Presi- 
dent can be removed from office by im- 
peachment for certain crimes such as 
treason or bribery. Another check was 
put on the people by having the Presi- 
dent elected only indirectly by the 
voters. The people were to vote for 
electors, who would then deliberate 
and elect the best man President. The 
rise of political parties has swept the 
power of the Electoral College into the 
discard, and they now merely carry 
out the will of the majority of the 
voters in each state. The “founding 
fathers” did not want political parties 
to arise, and Washington warned 
against the “mischief” they could do. 
A balance was also sought between 
federal and state powers. The states 
were given control of all matters with- 
in their borders, while the federal gov- 
ernment was given control of all af- 
fairs of national importance. Since 
the Constitution thereby established 
two separate systems of government 
to exercise authority over the 
country, a Supreme Court was 
established to settle possible 
disputes between the federal 
and state governments over the 
powers belonging to’each. In 
1803 Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall greatly increased the 
Court’s power when he ruled 
that it could declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional. 


spired 


11. Bill of Rights 


INCE they had acted agairst 

orders by writing a new 
Constitution, the delegates de- 
cided to ignore completely the 
Articles of Confederation and 
submit their work to conven- 
tions instead of to the states 
legislatures. They also declared 
the Constitution should go into 
effect when approved by nine states. 
Chief opponents of the Constitution 
were the small back-country farmers 
and workers led by such Revolution- 
ary patriots as Patrick Henry. George 
Mason of Virginia and Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts both refused 
to sign the Constitution and opposed 
it in their state conventions. They were 
joined by other leaders who distrusted 


Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Alexander Hamilton’s in- 


burdened states were given aid. 





a powerful national government; were 
angered because the Constitution con- 
tained no section protecting a citizen’s 
rights of free speech, assembly, press, 
fair trial, etc.; and feared the President 
might become a king. Since means of 
travel and communication were very 
slow in 1788, the great mass of the 
people knew little about the Constitu- 
tion. And since most states limited the 
right to vote to those who owned prop- 
erty, only about 160,000 out of 3,000,000 


-people voted for delegates to the state 


conventions. The vote was divided 
about 100,000 for to 60,000 against the 
Constitution, and the fight in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
was very close. The champions of the 
Constitution gained much support by 
promising to add a Bill of Rights—a 
promise that won Thomas Jefferson 
over. 


12. We Become a Nation 


HE Pennsylvania Packet, on July 
14, 1788, rejoiced in this manner 
when New Hampshire and Virginia, 
the ninth and tenth states to ratify the 
Constitution, approved the documents: 








leadership, the debt- 


“SHIP NEWS—EXTRA—Arrived safe 
in port, the ship ‘Federal Constitution,’ 
Perpetual Union, commander. In her 
came passengers Flourishing Com- 
merce, Public Faith, Confidence, Jus- 
tice.” After New York ratified the Con- 
stitution the eleven states prepared to 
put the government into operation. 
North Carolina and Rhode Island stub- 
bornly refused until they ran the risk 
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of being treated as foreign nations. 
North Carolina ratified late in 1789, and 
Rhode Island on May 29, 1790, but even 
then by the narrow vote of 34 to 32. The 
electors chose George Washington 
President and John Adams Vice-Presi- 
dent but, since members of Congress 
were slow in arriving in New York 
City, Washington was not inaugurated 
until April 30, 1789. The success of the 
new government was described as “im- 
mediate and great.” Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the famed first Secretary of the 
Treasury, arranged to pay our foreign 
debts, had the government assume the 
debts that the states had run up during 
the Revolution, founded a national 
bank, and established a tariff which 
aided our growing “infant industries” 
by keeping low-priced foreign goods 
out of the country. During the first few 
years we continued to make rapid 
progress, but many fierce political-bat- 
tles were fought over how the Con- 
stitution should be interpreted. Jef- 
ferson’s Republicans, called Demo- 
crats, accused Hamilton’s Federalists 
of trying to destroy the people’s. and 
states’ rights by extending the powers 
of the national government be- 
yond those listed in the Con- 
stitution. Our first political par- 
ties developed over this fight. 


13. Staunch It Stands 


ANY changes have taken 

place since the Constitu- 
tion was written. In 150 years 
our nation has grown from a 
collection of thirteen states 
with a population of around 
3,000,000, to a powerful nation 
of forty-eight states containing 
over 128,000,000 people. Since 
1787 the nations of the world 
have changed greatly. In Eu- 
rope almost the only govern- 
ment that stands today as it 
was in 1787 is the Kingdom of 
Great Britain. But Britain, too, 
has seen the rise of Parliament 
and a great increase in democratic rule 
by the people. France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Poland, and 
Turkey all have had many forms of 
government since 1787, but the United 
States Government, established under 
the Constitution, stands firm. Our Con- 
stitution has lived because it has 


stretched to keep pace with changing 
times and conditions. 
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Understanding the Constitution 


A Primer of Difficult Terms Defined and Explained 


Bill of Attainder: An act passed by 
a legislature imposing judgment with- 
out the usual court trial. Congress 
and the states are forbidden to pass 

uch laws. 

Contempt of Court: Power of a judge 
io deciare an individual in contempt 
of court if he has shown disregard for 
the authority of the court, and to sen- 
tence ‘such an individual without a 
jury trial. The Senate and House also 
have this power. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus: (‘““You have 
the body’) An orde: directing offi- 
cers of the law to bring a person held 
in jail before the court in order to de- 
termine if the charge justifies his be- 
ing held for trial. 

Bail: A payment of money, fixed by 
the court, which permits a prisoner 
to remain at liberty until brought to 
trial. The money is held to assure his 
presence in court. 

Warrant: A writ issued by a court 
official giving an officer the right to 
arrest a person, make a seizure, or a 
search of a person’s property. The Bill 
of Rights protects us from unreason- 
able search or seizure by making it 
necessary that the warrant state the 
persons or things to be seized and de- 
scribing the place to be searched. 

Jury: A petit (or trial) jury con- 
sists of twelve men selected in district 
where crime is committed who decide 
guilt or innocence of accused person. 
Decision must be unanimous in crim- 
inal cases, and in some civil cases. 

Grand Jury: A large body of men 
selected from time to time to inquire 
into violations of law and to determine 


whether there is ground for suspicion 
of any person to justify a trial by a 
petit jury. The proceedings of the 
grand jury are secret and the result of 
such proceedings is either an acquit- 
tal or the finding of an indictment. 

Indictment: A written statement of 
an offense handed down by a grand 
jury declaring that there is enough 
evidence against a person to justify his 
being held for trial. 

Due process of law: A clause ap- 
pearing in the Fifth Amendment and 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It declares that a person can- 
not be deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty except in accordance with the 
regulations provided in the courts un- 
der the laws of the nation or the states. 
Example: If a person commits a crime 
he can be punished only after an 
indictment is handed down, and he 
is tried before a judge and jury (due 
process of law). Originally, it was 
believed that Congress intended the 
“due process clause” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment merely to protect Ne- 
groes. But a few years later two sen- 
ators declared it was written to pro- 
tect corporations. According to law 
corporations are persons, so business 
has used the “due process clause” to 
fight state attempts to regulate rail- 
roads and industries. 

Police powers: The power of both 
the federal and state governments to 
pass laws for the protection of health, 
safety, and morals of the public. Ex- 
ample: State law forcing factories to 
put safety devices on machines. Many 
state laws regulating working condi- 


HOW THE CONSTITUTION MAY BE AMENDED 
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Of the four possible methods provided in the Constitution (Article V), 
Methods C and D have never been tried. Method A was used exclusively 


up till 1932. Method B was used for the first time in the 21st Amendment. 





tions have been declared unconstitu- 
tional as a violation of the “due process 
clause” of the Fourteenth Amendment, 

Jurisdiction: Right or power to ex- 
ercise judicial authority. Original ju- 
risdiction means that a case is tried in 
the court in-question before it is tried 
in any other court. 

Appellate jurisdiction means that a 
higher court may review a Case that 
has been appealed to it after a decision 
in a lower court. The Supreme Court 
has original (and therefore the only) 
jurisdiction in cases involving foreign 
representatives in this country and in 
cases to which a state is a party. 

Veto: From the Latin, meaning “I 
forbid.” The President may veto bills 
passed by Congress, but it may repass 
a bill over his veto by a 2/3 vote of 
both houses, and it then becomes law. 
If the President does not sign a bill 
within ten days after he receives it, 
the bill becomes a law. But if Con- 
gress adjourns (ends its session) dur- 
ing this ten-day period the President 
can prevent its becoming a law by 
merely not signing it. This is called a 
pocket veto. 

Impeachment: A written accusation 
of a public official as being guilty of 
some offense. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives approves this charge it then 
elects several members to conduct the 
impeachment before the Senate, which 
sits as a court. When the President is 
impeached the proceedings are the 
same except that the Senate is then 
presided over by the Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Civil law: Concerns the private 
rights and property of persons, while 
criminal law concerns public offenses 
or crimes. 

Statute law: A law or rule of action 
enacted by a legislature or Congress. 

Charter: In legal sense, a written in- 
strument or grant, under the seal of 
the government, giving certain rights 
and privileges to certain citizens. 
Charters differ from constitutions be- 
cause they are granted by the govern- 
ment while a constitution is created 
by the people. 

Contract: An agreement between 
two or more persons to do or not do 
something; also the written evidence 
of such an agreement, which is usually 
enforceable by law. The Constitution 
says, Article 1, section 10, that “No 
State shall... pass any... law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracis.” 
This was to prevent states from pass- 
ing laws wiping out debts, as some of 
them had done under the Articles 
of Confederation. Congress, however, 
was given the right to impair con- 
tracts under the bankruptcy power. 
In the Dartmouth College Case in 1819 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared unconstitutional a 
State effort to impair a contract. 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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HE Spanish Civil 
W ar —a conflict 
that has brought 


misery and death to a na- 
tion of 23,000,000 people— 
threatened again last week 
to plunge all Europe into 
war. From the beginning, 
this struggle in the squar- 
ish-shaped Spanish penin- 
sula has had a profound 
effect on other nations. 
Italy and Germany have 
aided General Francisco 
Franco’s Rebel forees; Rus- 
sia has given the Spanish 
Loyalist government much 
aid; and Britain and France 
have worked frantically to 
keep the “Little World 
War” in Spain from setting 
the Continent of Europe 
ablaze. But just as Britain 
had patched up a new 
peace plan the cry of 
“pirates!” jolted Europe’s 
statesmen into angry at- 
tention, and sent warships 
ploughing through the 
Mediterranean Sea to 
check these deadly attacks 
on merchant vessels. 
Charges of “piracy” 
arose early in September 
when the British freighter Woodford 
was torpedoed and sunk by an un- 
known submarine. Later the Russian 
freighter Temyryazew was blown up 
and plunged beneath the sea off the 
Algerian coast. Then the British 


destroyer Havock barely dodged a 


torpedo. Instantly the British sailors 
sent depth bombs hurtling into the 
sea. These depth bombs, carrying a 
heavy charge of explosives, will 
crush the hull of a submarine if they 
explode within a hundred yards of 
it. Oil pools, which rose to the sur- 
face a short time after the Havock 
released her depth charges, led to 
the belief that they had found their 
mark. Since most nations have not 
recognized the Franco government 
the present conflict in Spain is not 
Officially a war between nations. 
Therefore these mysterious attacks 
rank as “piracy,” just as did the ex- 
ploits of Captain Kidd or the Barbary 
Coast pirates. Early in 1800 our 
young American navy won fame 
when it forced Barbary pirates to 
cease their attacks on shipping in 
the Mediterranean. Today, nations 
are faced with the problem of keep- 
ing this important road of commerce 
open. Britzii answered the attack 
on the Havock—the twentieth such 
incident in the past few weeks—by 
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Spain’s Civil War Menaces 


Fascist and Communist Nations, Deeply 
Involved, Threaten to Drag Britain 
and France into General Conflict 


“THE ROAD BACK” 


dispatching more ships to the Medi- 
terranean. She also asked all na- 
tions with interests in the Mediter- 
ranean to attend a conference on the 
“piracy” menace. But a monkey 
wrench was tossed into this confer- 
ence plan when Soviet Russia bluntly 
accused Italy of being the “pirates” 
in question, claiming to have definite 
evidence against Mussolini’s sub- 
marines. Angered by these charges, 
Italy refused to attend the parley 
which was scheduled to meet at 
Nyon, a little town on the Swiss side 
of Lake Geneva. Herbert Matthews 
of the N. Y. Times writes that the 
Loyalist cause is lost if these sub- 
marine raids continue much longer. 
Already, vital supplies of oil and 
arms from Russia have been slowed 
to a trickle, while the Rebels are 
receiving much more German and 
Italian aid. 

Why has civil war in Spain, not 
a particularly important nation, 
threatened to embroil all Europe? 
For one thing, the struggle in Spain 
has developed into a fight for the 
“balance of power in Europe.” The 
fascist nations, Italy and Germany, 
are making a bid for power. They 
believe the defeat of General Franco 
would be a serious blow to fascism 
and would establish communism in 
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Europe 


Spain. They blame pres- 
ent unrest on the menac 
of bolshevism and have 
formed a “Fascist Bloc” t. 
oppose it. Spain’s neighbor. 
Portugal, also fears the 
spread of communism tc 
her people. Both fascism 
and communism believe in 
rule by dictatorship. Hit- 
ler’s Nazi party, Mussolini’s 
Fascist party and Stalin’s 
Communist party have 
complete control in these 
three nations and crush all 
opposition. Each demands 
the blind obedience of all 
citizens. But while com- 
munism teaches that in- 
dustry and business should 
be owned and controlled by 
the state, fascism regulates 
and limits the profit that 
private business can make 
but it allows the business- 
man to remain in charge. 
Thus, we find the middle 
classes in Germany and 
Italy accepting nazism and 
fascism because they “pro- 
tect” their property rights. 
But labor in Germany and 
Italy is not allowed to 
form unions or strike for 
better conditions. In Russia labor is 
controlled by the government but 
Russian officials say that the working 
man is given a voice in running 
industry, and shares in its benefits. 
We in America may wonder why 
we should be interested in this fight 
between fascism and communism. 
We cling to our freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and our right to 
vote, and reject both fascism and 
communism. But some _ observers 
warn us that we may get crushed 
in this brawl between the two ex- 
tremes. The policies of Italy and 
Germany already have put France 
and Britain on the defensive and 
caused both nations to arm des- 
perately. Anti-fascists in Germany, 
Italy, and elsewhere, declare that 
the Spanish Loyalist government 
was legally elected by the people, 
and its defeat would be a blow at 
democracy. They ask, if Italy and 
Germany succeed there, is democ- 
racy safe elsewhere? But other be- 
lievers in democracy argue that a 
victory for either side will be a blow 
at democracy by setting up either 
fascism or communism. This feeling 
has been evident in Britain and has 
caused that nation to waver between 
a pro-loyalist and a pro-fascist atti- 
tude. British business interests, in 
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particular, have sup- 
ported General Fran- 
co. France fears that 
a fascist victory in 
Spain will surround 
her with enemies and 
encourage French fas- 





























cists, but she has been 
afraid to provoke a 
war with Italy or 
Germany. Russia, 
which has an alliance 
with France, and 
fears German invas- 
ion in the East, has 
boldly opposed the 
fascist nations. 
Smaller European na- 
tions are scrambling 
around patching up 
alliances for protec- 
tion against possible 
Italian or German at- 
tacks. 

Both Britain and 
France depend on the 
Mediterranean Sea as 
a “life line’ to their 
colonies. It is evident 





















































and keep democracy—” 
alive. While radicals 


(Socialists, Commu- 
nists and Anarchists) 
demanded more rapid 
reforms, such as the 
division of land 
among the landless. 
In the February. 
1936, elections the 
liberals and radicals 
stopped quarreling 
and combined in a 
Popular Front to Op- 
pose the threat of fas- 
cism. The Popular 
Front won and began 
its reform program 
once more. Through. 
out the spring of 1936, 
strikes, riots, political 
murder, and church- 
burnings increased, 
The Loyalist govern- 
ment said that these 
disorders were stirred 
up by fascists and 
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that a Franco victory 
will place Italy or 
Germany squarely 
across this route. Fur- 
thermore, British interests who fav- 
ored Franco because they thought 
he would protect their property 
have been annoyed by recent trade 
agreements between the Rebels 
and Germany and Italy. Iron ore 
from mines in the Rebel-conirol- 
led provinces already is being 
shipped to Germany. While Spain’s 
rich mineral deposits may be thrown 
open to Italy and Germany, both of 
which need them for war purposes. 

Hesitating to risk war, Britain and 
France finally adopted a policy cal- 
culated to maintain a “balance of 
power” in Europe and keep the 
Spanish conflict safely behind the 
Pyrenees mountains, which separate 
Spain and France. They created a 
Committee on Non-intervention to 
keep foreign “volunteers” and sup- 
plies out of Spain. The Committee’s 
life has been a stormy one and its 
meetings have been filled with 
charges that Italy, Germany and 
Russia have not remained neutral. 
In April it set up a land and sea 
patrol of Spain’s coasts and land bor- 
ders but this scheme collapsed when 
Italy and Germany withdrew after 
accusing the Loyalists of attacking 
their ships. Again, Britaif brought 
forth a new plan calling for the 
withdrawal of all foreign “volun- 
teers” and the granting of belligerent 
rights to both sides in Spain. The 
granting of belligerent rights (mean- 
ing the recognition that a state of 
war exists between two nations) 
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would give the Rebels the right to 
set up a legal blockade of Loyalist 
ports. But while this plan was being 
haggled over, the explosive problem 
of ‘“‘piracy’’ was dumped on the con- 
ference table. 


Spain’s Internal Struggle 


Whatever the outcome of the pres- 
ent civil war, poverty will remain 
the real problem of Spain. Industry 
is confined to a few cities like Bar- 
celona, in Catalonia, while mining 
is important in Central Spain and 
the Basque provinces in the north. 
Three-fourths of the people must 
make their living by farming land 
which is none too fertile. Before the 
revolt, 1200 families owned 40 per 
cent of the best land. Farmers had 
to support families on wages of two 
pesetas a day (28 cents— which 
would buy a poor lunch in an Amer- 
ican restaurant.) Under such condi- 
tions unrest was natural and Spain’s 
history has been marked by repeated 
outbreaks. In 1931 King Alfonso was 
forced to flee and the monarchy was 
abolished in favor of a republic. A 
Cortes (one-house parliament) was 
elected by the people. For the next 
several years there was a continual 
tug-of-war between conservatives, 
liberals and radicals. The conserva- 
tive landowners, church officials, and 
army officers said the Republic’s re- 
form program was too drastic. Lib- 
erals sought to steer a middle course 
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charged that the Gov- 
ernment either could 
not or would not pro- 
tect the rights of its citizens. Finally 
the long-rumored military rebellion 
broke out in Morocco, Spanish pos- 
session in North Africa. General 
Franco’s Moroccan and Spanish For- 
eign Legion forces crossed into Spain 
and marched on Madrid. Outbreaks 
in Madrid and Barcelona were 
quelled by hastily armed militia. 

Anti-fascist foreign ‘volunteers,” 
including some 2,000 Americans, 
helped save Madrid last November, 
and the fighting in Central Spain 
has been on about even terms for 
several months. In the Basque prov- 
ince, on the northern coast, the 
Rebels have taken Bilbao and San- 
tander. both important cities for iron 
and coal supplies. 

Deadlocked on almost all fronts 
both the Rebels and the Loyalists 
have been bothered frequently by 
internal troubles. Disputes have 
broken out between the Moors, Iial- 
ians, Germans and Spaniards in 
Franco’s armies. Several mutinies 
have been crushed by force. And of 
late a fight has broken: out for con- 
trol of the Loyalist government. The 
moderate liberal group of parties, 
headed by Premier Juan Negrin, in- 
sists that social reforms must wait 
until Franco is defeated. But the left- 
wing Socialists, and Anarchists, led 
by former Premier Largo Caballero, 
who was ousted by Negrin, demanda 
program to give workers and peas- 
ants immediate control over industry 
and farming lands. 
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“Your Neck o’ the Woods” 


A Broadcast Script by Carl Carmer on Tales and Folklore of Ohio 


Cue: (COLUMBIA BROAD- 

CASTING SYSTEM) 
30 seconds 

Biz: Orchestra “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” carry through to finish of 
chorus. 

Fink: (interrupting ... and 
smearing out music ... which 
dies behind... ) 

I’m a ringtail dazzler and a 
swivel-backed lallapaloosa! I’m 
part alligator and part snap- 
ping turtle and I can lick the 
world! 

ANNOUNCER: That was Mike 
Fink, ladies and gentlemen, 
the roughest and toughest riv- 
erman that ever sailed a flat- 
boat down the Ohio. But he’s a 
little ahead of himself. You'll 
hear more about him later on 
in the program. 

(Music) 

Tonight the Columbia Net- 
work presents the first in a se- 
ries of new programs, a series 
that will take you into each of 
these United States of ours, and 
bring to you some of their tales 
and folk - stories; introduce to 
you some of their most fabu- 
lous personalities, both real and 
imaginary, and play again songs 
und folk-music that are either 
pretty much forgotten or that 
belong to the local region that 
made them up. 

This program will be more or 
‘ess in the nature of a tour of 
America’s backwoods and _ it 
will be conducted by one of the 
wutstanding story - tellers and 
story-collectors of our genera- 
tion — Carl Carmer, author of 
two great books about America, 
Stars Fell on Alabama and Lis- 
ten for a Lonesome Drum. In 
collecting the material for these books, 
Mr. Carmer was impressed with one 
thing in particular; that the folks who 
told him the stories—the farmers and 
lumberjacks and stevedores and cow- 
boys—all insisted upon the truth of 
one item: “This fella came from our 
neck o’ the woods.” So Mr. Carmer 
calls this series “Neck o’ the Woods” 
stories. And he wants you to help him, 
tosend in to him, wherever you are— 
from the Everglades of Florida or the 
Black Hills of South Dakota or the 
salt flats of Utah—the stories of the 
heroes of your own neighborhood. 
Sooner or later we are going to visit 
your state, and quite possibly your 
own community; so write to Carl Car- 


) Mer and tell him what you know about 


your own neck o’ the woods. 

Biz: Orch .. start. carry eight bars, 
“The Banks of the Ohio,” then fade 
down but keep alive for... 

ANNOUNCER: That song means a 
good deal to several million people liv- 
ing in the middle west. It’s a gay old 
tune and it’s called “The Banks of the 
Ohio” .. . And for our first program 
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CARL CARMER AT THE MICROPHONE 


E are all familiar with what comes out of a radio, 

but most of us know very little about the shape 

and size and heft of a program before it gets to the 
mike. That’s why we are publishing this script of Car! 
Carmer’s exactly as it read when he presented the first 
of his well-known “Your Neck o’ the Woods” 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. It’s interesting 
to all of us as regional literature. But it will have ar 
especially strong appeal to composition classes wish 
ing to study the technique of writing for the radio. 
The script is here published by courtesy of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 
The Announcer tells you something about Car! 
Carmer and there’s more in the April 3, 1937 Scholas- 
tic (a chapter from Listen For A Lonesome Drum). 
Next month Farrar and Rinehart are publishing a 
new Carmer book The Hurricane’s Children: 
From Your Neck O’ The Woods, made up of material 
from these popular broadcasts. Meanwhile, the series 


continues each week over the air. 


it serves as a sort of signature— 

But here’s Carl Carmer himself, 
more qualified to talk about this neck 
o’ the woods than anyone else in the 
country ... Mr. Carmer, will you be 
good enough to introduce us to the 
State of Ohio... 

Biz: Music up to quick finish and 
out. 

CarMER: People who don’t live there 
generally think of Ohio as a state so 
thick with busy cities that nobody has 
much time to sit down by the fireplace 
or the stove and swap a few yarns. 
Everybody has a cousin living in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Akron, Dayton, 
or Toledo and we've all heard about 
the smell of rubber from the tire fac- 


tories or how the Indians are going to ~ 


win- the pennant next year or how 
Uncle Arthur has retired and gone to 
live in Ashtabula or Springfield or 
Lima, or the old Ohio seaport of Ma- 
rietta. 

ANNOUNCER: Forgive me for inter- 
rupting, Mr. Carmer, but did I under- 
stand you to speak of Marietta, Ohio, 
as a seaport? 


Note: In English Edition pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


series 


Tales 


CarRMER: You did, Mr. Parks. 

ANNOUNCER: I understand, of 
course that you might take cer- 
tain liberties with fact in order 
to give a town a romantic fla- 
vor, but isn’t that stretching 
things pretty far? 3 

CarMER: Not at all. In the 
first few years of the last cen- 
tury. Marietta was a well- 
known seaport. Over a score of 
sea-going vessels were built 
there and were Iaunched in the 
mouth of the Muskingum on 
journeys to foreign climes. Did 
you never hear of how Captain 
Matt Miner saved his brig, the 
Orlando of Marietta. from being 
seized and himself from being 
hanged in the faraway Italian 
port of Trieste? 

ANNOUNCER: I certainly never 
did. 

CaRMER: Well, Captain Matt 
set out from Marietta with a 
cargo of staves and cotton that 
he unloaded at New Orleans. 
New Orleans gave him a cargo 
of hides for Liverpool, England, 
and Liverpool loaded him up 
with something or other for 
Trieste. When he tried to clear 
from Trieste on his return jour- 
ney the Italian officials said: 
“Your boat is confiscated and 
you're under arrest as a pirate 
or a smuggler. You thought you 
could fool us with your papers 
that say you’re from a seaport 
called Marietta. But we’re too 
smart for you—we know there 
isn’t any such port in the entire 
world.” 

“Show me a map of the en- 
tire world,” said Captain Matt 
Miner, and when the suspicious 
officers brought the map, he 
traced with stubby finger the course 
back to New Orleans, back up the 
Mississippi, back up the Ohio, to the 
mouth of the Muskingum. 

“There’s the seaport of Marietta,” 
he said gruffly, and the astonished offi- 
cials let him go. Indeed Marietta is, 
or was, a seaport. It might have con- 
tinued to be if it hadn’t been for Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s famous embargo act 
back in 1807. That made the Marietta 
folks so mad that on the fourth of 
July, 1808, the town poet read these 
indignant lines to a holiday crowd of 
applauding Ohioans. 


ORATOR: 
Our ships all in motion 
Once whitened the ocean 
They sailed and returned with a cargo; 
Now doomed to decay 
They have fallen.a prey 
To Jefferson, worms, and Embargo. 


ANNOUNCER: I guess I’ll have to ad- 
mit that Marietta is a seaport. 

CarMer: Admit it or not, Mr. Parks, 
all the folks that live in Marietta and 
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Marion and Massillon, those that live 
in Lorain, Sandusky, and Zanesville, 
in Warren, Tiffen, Mansfield, and Chil- 
licothe—all these folks know that just 
a few miles from their homes are some 
mighty pretty rivers with musical 
names: Scioto and Miami; Walhond- 
ing and Tuscarawas, Hocking and 
Muskingum; and that all their shining 
waters finally reach the broad Atlan- 
tic, and as for the Ohio Valley itself 
Ohio’s loved song writer, Will Thomp- 
son, once put his love for that pastoral 
land into a song called “My Home on 
the Old Ohio” and it expresses the 
feeling Ohioans have for their river 
country so well that we will listen to 
it now. 

Music: “My Home on the Old Ohio.” 
Orchestra and tenor. 

CarRMER: Ohio City folks know— 
since most of them came from the 
small towns and the country that if 
they want to go back to quieter living 
among the Ohio fields and streams 
they can make their choice between 
the towns of Temperance and Sweet- 
wine, between Black Hand and Blue 
Fly and Yellow Spring, between Phi- 
lanthropy or Tranquillity iftheir tastes 
are conservative and Tobasco, Vinegar 
Switch, Pirates, or Revenge, if they 
aren’t. Ellatown, Gwendolen and Pan- 
sy ought to offer refining feminine in- 
fluences but I’m not so sure about the 
towns of Detour, Spanker, Getaway 
and Clima. 

They tell me that the folks who live 
in the village of Kitchen wouldn’t live 
anywhere else not even in Paradise 
Hill, Hunchbarger’s Corner, Kluck’s 
Crossing, or Wagon Works. A classi- 
cal scholar should be pleased to live 
in Euclid or Bucyrus. And a nature- 
lover couldn’t go wrong, it seems to 
me, if he were to choose Big Walnut, 
Crooked Tree, Jaybird, Racoon Island, 
Swan Creek, Olive Branch, or Turkey 
Foot. 

The Ohio River country is a fertile, 
smiling land. Its red barns are choked 
with the harvest of yellow corn, its 
fat hogs grunt lazily from the wallows 
in their sties. It is a peaceful, sunny 
countryside with sycamores lining the 
gentle, winding rivers, and hollyhocks 
lining the paths that lead to farm 
dooryards crowned with morning- 
glory vines. 

Ohio people love this land and have 
loved it for a long time. Eight presi- 
dents of the United States wandered 
Ohio fields and swam Ohio rivers when 
they were boys. They were proud to 
be Ohioans—like all the folks who 
have ever lived there. 

Ohioans do not merely talk about 
their state, they sing about it too. Ohio 
has been the loved background of 
many songs—but the one the state’s 
sons love best of all is the ballad 
Lorena—the song of an Ohio boy who 
was jilted by his Zanesville sweetheart 
and went west in the effort to forget 
her and his home country. Now we can 
listen to “Lorena” and discover how 
well he succeeded. 


(Music) “Lorena” 
Tenor Solo 
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The years creep slowly by, Lorena 

The snow is on the grass again 

The sun’s low down in the sky, Lorena 

The frost is where the flowers have 
been; 

But the heart throbs on as warmly 
now 

As when the summer days were nigh; 

Qh! the sun can never dip so low 

Adown affection’s cloudless sky 


CarME_ER: I am willing to wager that 
most of the folks who live in the Ohio 
cities and towns we have named could 
tell you the story I am going to tell 
tenight—the Story of How Mike Fink 
Lost His Girl. Families living along 
Butcherknife Creek or in the shadow 
of the great knob known as Buzzard 
Glory have been hearing it ever since 
the days when Mike Fink was alive 
and used to tell it on himself. 

Mike Fink was one of the Ohio River 
boatmen in the early days of trans- 
port—before the paddle-wheel steam- 
ers—when freight was moved down 
the Ohio on keel-boats by man-power. 
Poling the boat back upstream after 
a cargo had been delivered was tough 
work that required tough men. Well, 
Mike was the toughest of the lot. Folks 
tell he was never satisfied to lick his 
weight in wildcats. 

He’d feel that he was takin’ an unfair 
advantage if he wasn’t lickin’ at least 
ten times his weight in wildcats. He 
used to shoot the top-knots off wild 
Indians just for fun and they say he 
could shoot the combs out of a girl’s 
hair at twenty rods without disarrang- 
ing a single strand. When he was on 
the river, he used to amuse himself by 
shooting off the little curleycue tails of 
baby pigs on the bank with one shot. 

Mike was a great jumper and only 
made one mistake in judging the dis- 
tance he could leap. That was when 
he tried to jump the Ohio where it 
runs into the Mississippi near Cairo, 
Illinois. He got about half-way across 
and realized he wasn’t going to reach 
the other side, so he just turned around 
in the air, quick as you please, and 
got back to the shore he started from 
dry except for a wet left foot that 
landed a little behind his right. 

Mike loved to fight and so did all 
the Ohio boatmen of his time. None 
of them was very modest as to his abil- 
ities—a trait which may or may not 
be inherited by modern Ohioans—I 
would never like to say. I’m going to 
let you hear how a fight got started be- 
tween Mike and another bully boy 
near Zanesville Landing. First you'll 
hear Mike’s future victim and then 
Mike. Here they are—circling round 
each other like a couple of fighting 
cocks. 

Biz: Snarls and heavy breathing... 

Voice: (Braggadocio and menace) 
I’m half wild horse and half crocodile! 
I’m a roarin’ ripsnorter and chock full 
o’ fight! I can wrastle a buffalo and 
chaw the ear off a grizzly!!! 

Biz: Long howl 

Fink: (Cutting in on howl) An’ ’m 
Mike Fink, child o’ the snappin’ turtle, 
raised on alligators and weaned on 
panther’s milk! I can outrun, outjump, 


outshoot, outdrink, throw down, hog- 
tie, rough and tumble and no holds 
barred, drag out and lick any man on 
both sides of the river from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans! Y-i-i-i-i-i-ppeeeee!!! 

Voice: I’m a ring-tailed squealer 
and my name is Fight!! I’m an old 
brown bear that can claw the stuffin’ 
out’n a buck-eye! And I scratch my 
head with lightin’!! 

Fink: War and bloodshed puts mus- 
cle on my bones! An’ every lick I take 
with an axe lets in an acre o’ sunshine! 
Come on, you flat-boaters, you bar- 
gers and see how tough I can chew, I 
ain’t had a fight for two hours! I’ll bite 
yer feet off and sling your heads in 
the Gulf o’ Mexico! Y-i-i-i-eee!! 

Biz: Up quick on sound of terrific 
scuffle and grunts, blows... fade down 
and out... 

CarMER: They’re still talking about 
that fight around Zanesville. Mike won 
it after five days and nights of the fin- 
est whaling, kicking, biting and goug- 
ing ever seen in those parts. Mike got 
arrested once for a minor crime and 
his friends begged him to stand to trial 
just for the dignity of the community. 

He said he would feel embarrassed 
standing trial without a boat under 
him. The sheriff said he understood 
about that and he provided a wagon 
on which Mike and his men loaded 
their keel-boat. Then they all poled 
the boat up the steep bank to the court 
house. There, on his own boat-deck 
Mike stood trial and was acquitted. 
Just as his men raised a cheer, how- 
ever, the judge said: 

“T have here another indictment 
charging you with shooting a flatboat- 
man.” 

“IT ain’t standin’ trial for breakin’ 
no game laws,” said Mike. “Reverse 
poles,” he ordered his men and the 
wagon began to coast down the bank. 
Before the sheriff knew what had hap- 
pened his wagon had rolled into the 
river and Mike and his boatmen were 
floating down the Ohio singing a song 
that—we’ll stop to listen right now. 


Music: (Chorus) 

Hi-O, away we go 

Floating down the river on the 
O-h-i-o 

When the boatman goes on shore 

He spends his money and works for 
more 

I never saw a girl in all my life 

But what she would be a boatman’s 
wife. 

Hi-O, away we go 

Floating down the river on the 
O-h-i-o. 


Carme_er: And that brings us to my 
main story for tonight. How Mike Fink 
lost his girl. It’s the only story I know 
about Mike in which he got the worst 
of it, but they say he used to tell it 
himself, so I guess it must be true: 

One hot day Mike decided to go 
swimming in Butcherknife Creek. He 
left Peg, his sun-burned, homespun- 
clad fiancee at the deacon’s house for 
the usual Wednesday afternoon pray- 
er meeting and he walked across the 
deacon’s meadow down to the swim- 
ming hole. He had just stripped to his 
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red flannel underwear (which he wore 


the year around) when the deacon’s 
bull happened to notice his aggravat- 
ing figure. Mike had just time to jump 
out of the way when the bull went by 
him so fast that the wind he created 
blew all the clothes Mike had just 
taken off into the creek. That con- 
yinced Mike that the safest place for 
him to be was behind that bull—so 
when the infuriated animal charged 
again, Mike leaped high in the air and 
grasped the bull’s upright tail as it 
went by. 

The bull bellowed and raced around 
the lot, but Mike held on and would 
have been safe enough for some time 
if the deacon’s two vicious watchdogs 
hadn’t heard the noise and come to in- 
vestigate. They didn’t recognize Mike 
in his red underwear and attached to 
the bull’s tail, so they followed along 
behind barking and occasionally catch- 
ing up enough to bite Mike. 

I don’t know how long this would 
have continued if another accident 
hadn’t occurred. The bull went so mad 
he kept switching his tail around and 
up and down. Well, just as they passed 
under the branches of the old apple 
tree in the southeast corner of the 
deacon’s lot, the bull raised his tail 
high in the air. Mike hung on and went 
with it. There was a hornet’s nest 
hanging from one of the lower limbs 
and Mike just naturally went right 
through it head-first. The bull made a 
quick right turn and started for the 
deacon’s house, and now the noises in 
the fast-moving parade were louder 
and there were more of them. The 
prayer meeting folks just couldn’t im- 
agine what was happening out there 
in the meadow. First there would be 
the bull’s bellow, then the dogs bark- 
ing and snapping, then Mike hollering, 
and then the loud buzzing of a swarm 
of mad hornets. 

The bull had reached the deacon’s 
yard now and just as the folks in the 
prayer meeting were’ fetching up 
against the fence outside to see what 
the fuss was for, Mike took a header 
off the bull’s tail and landed in the 
middle of these good people in his red 
flannel underwear. And the hornets 
were right on top of everybody in no 
time. They got busy. By the time the 
deacon and Peg and the rest of them 
had got the hornets out of their hair 
they began to swell up like dry sponges 
in a tub o’ water. Peg’s eyes swelled 
shut and she said that even if they 
went down to natural again she could 
never see her way clear to marryin’ 
Mike Fink. She said she figured Mike 
had plumb humiliated her. So Mike 
went back to the Ohio River and never 
had anything more to do with women 
after the day he lost his girl through 
no fault of his own. 

He and his men got on their keel- 
boat and started out fro: the mouth 
of Butcherknife Creek singiug this 
song: 


Music: (Chorus) 

Hard upon the beach car! 
She moves too slow— 

All the way to Shawneetown 
Long time ago. 


Biz: Reprise and fade out slowly, 
board fade, then cut. Fading into “The 
Banks of the Ohio” carry eight bars 
and fade for: 

Ann’cr: You have heard the first in 
a new series of programs featuring 
Carl Carmer and his Neck o’ the Woods 
stories. Tonight our material was 
drawn from the state of Ohio. (Fade 
music out on word “Ohio”.) 


MIKE FINK 


As portrayed in “Mike Fink, King of 
Mississippi Keelboatmen,” by W. Blair 
and J. F. Meine (Henry Holt) 


Carl Carmer has collected many of 
the stories of this rich region, but he 
very much wants to hear of more, es- 
pecially from you old-timers, who may 
have been on the scene when some of 
these things happened. 

Send in your story, whether it be a 
folk-fancy or a true and amusing tale 
about a real person or historical event, 
to Carl Carmer, in care of the Colum- 
bia Network, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Here’s Mr. Carmer to 
say goodnight. 

CaRMER: Thank you, everybody, but 
mostly thank you, Ohio. You may be 
part alligator and part snapping turtle, 
but you’re one of the prettiest places 
I know, and I hope you'll be listening 
next week when we go to Arkansas. 
I’m going to tell the story of the Un- 
huntable Bear. 

Biz: Orchestra up—“Arkansas Trav- 
Cle... ++ 

ANN’crR: This is the COLUMBIA ... 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM ... (fade 
theme 20 seconds) 

11:00 P.M... . B-U-L-O-V-A .. - 
Bulova Watch .Time 
WABC...NEW YORK 







You Don’t Say! 
By Alfred H. Holt 


advertisement. The verb advertise 
itself was once accented on the ver, 
but never, I believe, advertiser! Or- 
dinary Americans show a decided 
prejudice against the ver accent in 
advertisement. 

ague. Two syllables, rhyming with 
“pay you.” 

albumen. Accent the bu (pro- 
nounced as in bugle.) 

algae. Just like “little Algy.” 

alias. Though the first a is some- 
times short in British usage, we 
rhyme the ali with gaily. 

alma mater. Oliver Wendel! 
Holmes rhymes it with crater. It has 
been thus anglicized for many years. 
Modern students say “mahter,’” but 
if the present trend away from Latin 
continues we may again rhyme it 
with later. 


almond. If you start out with “ah,” 
omit the l; or rhyme the word with 
the imaginary name “Hal Lund”; or 
with Hammond. I very much prefer 
the first, perhaps because of the 
analogy with calm. 

aloe. (Medicinal plant often found, 
like rubber trees, in wooden tubs in 
boarding houses.) Rhymes with sal- 
low. 

altimeter. Dictionaries accent the 
iim. But aviators stress the al, and 
the me secondarily, just as taxi 
drivers hit the tax and the me of 
taximeter, which a number of pro- 
fessors still accent on the im. In this 
particular instance, I side with the 
boys who use the things. 

alumnae, alumni. Young women, 
under the proper conditions, turn 
into the former, which rhymes with 
see. Young men, similarly treated, 
become alumni, which rhymes with 
sigh. These words have been com- 
pletely anglicized, and should not be 
stumbled over or tampered with. 

always. Standard prefers the mute 
a in thé second syllable, making it 
almost “wiz.” But most authorities, 
by analogy with sideways, show a 
preference for a longer a—which 
gives song writers a chance to rhyme 
always with daze, gaze, or praise. 

amateur. Vain attempts at the 
French -eur should cease. Of the 
many possibilities, avoid “am-a- 
choor.” I prefer “am’a-tur,” rhyming 
simply with “slam a cur.” 

ambergris. Perhaps someday we 
can get this lined up with verdigris. 


But until then there is supposed to be 


“srease” (hissing s) in ambergris. 


Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 
Thomas Y. 
publisher 


1937, 
Crowell Company, 


by permission oO 
New York, 
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Literary Peads 


UR months’ worth of books and 
magazines have blossomed since 
his column last appeared so there’s 
lots to catch up on. When the Literary 
Leader got back from her vacation she 
found her desk piled high with books 
the publishers thought you’d like to 
know about, so in case you’ve missed 
up we’ll make flying mention of some 


of them here. 
* 


First, of course, is Saplings. The new 
(12th) series is now out, and that’s an 
event of literary importance to high 
school students, especially the thirty 
odd of you who are in it. Better get it 
if you want to see what kind of ma- 
terial won prizes in the Scholastic 
Awards last spring. It includes seven 
short stories, pages and pages of poetry, 
two radio plays, and five essays. rep- 
resenting all parts of the country in- 
cluding Hawaii. A clip sheet that just 
came to our desk quotes a critic as 
saying “the contents have great lit- 
erary merit and provide very inter- 
esting reading,” which we could have 
-old you in the first place. 

* 

Plays of the American Colonies, by 
Rupert Sargent Holland (Harper) are 
just that—ten of them, each dealing 
with an episode in the history of one 
of the colonies that in 1776 became the 
United States of America. These are 
non-royalty and would be especially 
‘imely for you to read or act this year 
when we’re celebrating our Constitu- 
iion’s anniversay. 

2 

Carl Crow’s 400 Million Customers 
(Harpers) is timely now that all eyes 
are centered on China. For 20 years the 
author has been running an advertis- 
ing agency in Shanghai, trying to in- 
duce millions of Chinese to buy 
American commodities (milk, raisins, 
what have you) in which they aren’t 
particularly interested, haven’t the 
money to buy but who do “have a 
degree of sales resistance that makes 
the Great Wall look like a piece of 
pink tissue paper.” You'll find several 
chapters of the book in back numbers 
of Harpers Magazine beginning with 
the April issue. “Sharks’ Fins and 
Ancient Eggs” is in the current (Sept.) 


issue. 
ee 


NOVELS OF U. S. HISTORY 
Here is a list of books, all fiction, 
written around and about our Revolu- 
tionary and Constitutional Periods: 
(An asterisk (*) indicates that setting is 
that of the Constitutional Period.) 
Atherton, Gertrude. The Conqueror.* 
(Biography of Alexander Hamilton in 
form of novel.) Stokes, 1902. 
Royd. James. Drums. Scribner, 1925. 
r ‘ames. The Long Hunt.* Scribner, 
1930. 
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Boyd, Thomas. Shadow of the Long 
Knives. Scribner, 1928. 

Chambers, Robert W. Cardigan. Harper, 
1901. 

Chambers, Robert W. The Reckoning. Ap- 
pleton. 1905. 

Churchill, Winston. Richard Carvel. Mac- 
millan, 1899. 

Churchill, Winston. The Crossing.* Mac- 
millan, 1904. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. The Spy. Put- 
nam, 1821. 

Edmonds. Walter D. Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk. Little, Brown, 1936. 

Frederic, Harold. In the Valley. Scribner, 
1890. 


Hough, Emerson. The Magnificent Adven- 
ture.* Appleton, 1916. 

Mitchell, S. Weir. Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker. Appleton-Century, 1897. 

Mitchell, S. Weir. The Red City.* Apple- 
ton-Century, 1908. 

Morrow, Honore Willsie. Let the King 
Beware! Morrow, 1936. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Arundel. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1930. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Rabble in Arms. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, 1933. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest 
Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The Carolinian. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1925. 

Safford, Henry Barnard. That Bennington 
Mob. Messner, 1935. 

Sterne. Emma Gelder. Drums of Mon- 
mouth. Dodd, Mead, 1935. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Vir- 
ginians. 

Thompson, Maurice Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. Grosset, 1901. 


Passage. 








Roun 


The Reund Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, 
age, school, city, state and _ teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. All manuscripts submit- 
ted for this column are eligible for 
Scholastic Awards. 


(The following poems _ received 
honorable mention in last spring’s 
Scholastic Awards. Space did not per- 
mit us to publish them at that time, 
but we take this chance to print them 
now as good examples of high school 
creative work. These and many more 
appear in the 1937 Saplings, our an- 
thology made up of the prizewinning 
entries in the Awards.) 


To a Skyscraper in Construction 


Gaunt skeleton, 

Do you know that one day 
Laughing people will sit upon 
Your bones, and dance in the 
Heart of you? 


I think you'll be a little disgusted 
With them. 
You’re quite superior, 
Now. 
—Jack Kilpatrick, 16 
Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Miss Florette McNesse 


Birthday 


Today’s my birthday and I’m five, 
(I must have grown a bit 
’Cause when I buttoned on my shoes, 
They nearly wouldn’t fit!) 
—Marjorie Young 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Ann Hunt 





Jable 


A Bad Fall 


Today when I was jumping rope, 
I had an awful fall! 

I jumped up quickly as could be, 
And didn’t cry at all. 


I wasn’t hurt so very bad; 
In fact, I almost giggled; 
But when I brushed my first front 
tooth 
At dinner time, it wiggled! 
—Marjorie Young 


I Never Knew 


I never knew 

That being black 

Punished me. 

In my land 

Black matched a tree 

And the sky at night, 

And ebon was the 

Color of the fight. 

Black was the color 

Of the jungle ground 

And black was the beating 

Of the tom-tom sound. 

Black was as good 

As anything we knew— 

And except in people, 

Is for white men, too. 
—Mary Betty Anderson, 15 

State College (Pa.) H.S. 

Teacher, Mrs. Grace Ridenour 


Eleven 


Nearly every night that summer 
We played hide-and-seek in the corn- 
field. 
Remember 
the thick leaves curved from the stalk 
the shinysoft corn silk 
and the dirt that got into your shoes 
When I counted 5-10-15202530. 
—Robert Holmes 
Pomona (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Jean H. Wilson 
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foetry Comer 


WALT WHITMAN 


RING on a string hung from 
A the office ceiling of The Long 
Islander, the weekly newspa- 
per founded by Walt Whitman in his 
twentieth year. Whoever could toss 
the ring onto a hook in the wall won 
a piece of pie or a nickel. Whitman 
played this game with neighborhood 
fellows sometimes when he should 
have been editing. 

Restless, often called idle and 
slovenly, Whitman never had more 
than six years public schooling and 
had already worked in a lawyer’s of- 
fice, a doctor’s office, a printer’s of- 
fice, and taught country school. He 
swapped stories with the village boys 
in his print shop, and stopped by 
hay-fields for a talk with the farm- 
ers while delivering The Long Is- 
lander. Soon he abandoned his pa- 
per and returned to New York City, 
where his parents had lived since his 
childhood. The son of a carpenter, he 
mixed with masons, mechanics, doc- 
tors, lawyers, pilots, bus drivers and 
teamsters. He moved through the 
crowd, learning about the prisons, 
poor houses, taverns, docks, and poli- 
tics at Tammany Hall. He attended 
weddings, races, auctions, and clam 
diggings by the sea. He published a 
worthless novel, wrote trashy, senti- 
mental stories, and bad poetry. Many 
summers he returned to Long Island, 
where he had been born on a farm 
in 1819. Here he read Homer and 
Shakespeare. Not until he was over 
thirty did Whitman, who by then had 
wandered South, West, and home 
again, begin the book of poems, 
Leaves of Grass, which he rewrote 
and enlarged for the rest of his years. 
Into these poems he incorporated a 
life’s experience of thinking and 
feeling; he said: ‘““Who touches this 
book touches a man.” 

Passing into him as experiences 
were things as variable as blossoming 
buckwheat fields, cities that forever 
gave him faces, a day’s last sun- 
beam, murderers, a woman spinning, 
men sawing boards, battle-corpses, a 
white-lipped mob with a dangling 
rope. He wrote: “Of all these things 
I make this Song of Myself.” Whit- 
man felt that the slightest object and 
the most despised human has an im- 
portance and a glory unique to itself. 
He believed in a complete democ- 
racy, functioning through the love of 
men for each other, and saw America, 
the New World, as a beginning of 


freedom and equality “for all earth’s 
lands.” 

Five years after the first of his 
poems appeared, Whitman was dis- 
turbed by the Civil War’s threat to 
the Union. Refusing to kill, he de- 
voted himself to the care of wounded 
soldiers, in camps and on the field. 

Whitman lost a position with the 





WALT WHITMAN 


From the Portrait by John White Alexander 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, when a su- 
perior chanced to read Leaves Of 
Grass. The coarse words he some- 
times used, the free verse forms, the 
monotonous catalogues of names, the 
occasional uncouth rhythms offended 
the people of his day. Whittier threw 
the book into the fire. Only a few, 
like Emerson, saw the arrival of a 
great poet. 

Slowly his few admirers increased, 
but Whitman continued to live in 
shirtsleeves and a cluttery room. 
Stricken with paralysis, for twenty 
years he laboriously went his way, 
seeking crowds in cities, loneliness 
in woodlands, writing further poems 
for his Leaves Of Grass. At last, con- 
fined to his house in Camden, New 
Jersey, he ordered preparations to be 
made for his death. He sat out in the 
sunlight reading his poems aloud to 
the workmen building his tomb. 

As the first American poet to use 





the long subtle rhythms unbound by 
rhyme and meter, sometimes resem- 
bling the sonorous flow of passages 
in the Old Testament, Whitman made 
possible the free verse movement 
that came in 1912. He used subjects 
close to his own time, and gave deep 
emotional meanings to objects and 
happenings usually felt as unpoetic 
or trivial. All these things are char- 
acteristic of the writing of modern 
poets. Since his death in 1892, a 
whole generation of American poets 
has given him the name of master. 

Whatever Whitman expresses in 
his poems, we always sense their sin- 
cerity and realness, as in the simple 
experiences and ponderings given in 
the poems that follow. 


From “Song of Myself” 


The big doors of the country 
barn stand open and 
ready, 

The dried grass of the har- 
vest-time leads the slow- 
drawn wagon, 

The clear light plays on the 
brown gray and green in- 
tertinged, 

The armfuls are pack’d to 
the sagging mow. 


I am there, I help, I came 
stretch’d atop of the load, 

I felt its soft jolts, one leg 
reclined on the other, 

I jump from the cross-beams 
and seize the clover and 
timothy, 

And roll head over heels and 
tangle my hair full of 
wisps. 


A child said What is the 
grass? fetching it to me 
with full hands; 

How could I answer the 
child? I do not know what 
it is any more than he. 


I guess it must be the flag of my dis- 
position, out of hopeful green stuff 
woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the 
Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer de- 
signedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in 
the corners, that we may see and re- 
mark and say Whose? 


Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the 
produced babe of vegetation. 


Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, sprouting alike in broad 
zones and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among 
white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, 
I give them the same, I receive them 
the same. 


And now it seems to me the beautiful 
uncut hair of graves. 
(Concluded on page 24E) 





thought Isabel. She was still 

very much upset and very 
disappointed in Henry and his two 
unbelievable words. Something 
lovely had come into her life only to 
go out of it. Also Isabel was still very 
much humiliated. She felt that 
everybody must know simply by 
looking at her, and that she would 
like to hide from everybody forever. 

But you couldn’t hide from Aunt 
Millicent, nor from Uncle George, 
nor from Cousins Margaret and Pe- 
ter, ages twelve and thirteen. Life 
went on in the large white Georgian 
house in Cedar Woods on Lake Mich- 
igan in the same comfortable, every- 
day way, and it had to be faced. The 
same morning golf had to be played, 
the same afternoons spent on the 
beach. The same evening games of 
bridge must be lived through, and 
the same meals eaten cheerfully. She 
was glad there were all these things 
that must be done, for the moment 
she was alone, the suffering became 
acute. 

As she sat, this early July after- 
noon, alone on Aunt Millicent’s wide 
veranda, while the others of the 
house were resting in their rooms, 
and as she stared idly at the mo- 
mentarily empty beach below the 
bluff, she thought of the words of 
Miss Henley, the English mistress. 
Miss Henley had once said that poets 
must have a very happy life, be- 
cause when unhappiness overtook 
them, they simply wrote a poem, and 
in writing, forgot. 

Isabel had written a poem about 
her little dog Whisk when he died, 
and another when she had had to 
spend her Thanksgiving holidays at 
Miss Wallace’s on account of the in- 
fluenza. She had been, thereupon, 
somewhat cheered, and had, in addi- 
tion, found herself an author of two 
poems which she had locked in her 
writing case. And now, apparently, 
she would be obliged to write a poem 
about the unhappy episode with 
Henry. So far no words had present- 
ed themselves. 

There were, as a matter of fact, 
two consolations about the evening. 
One was that she now had a beau- 
tiful memory. That is, the first part 
was a beautiful memory, the last 
part was the cause of the suffering. 
The other consolation, which wasn’t 
quite as satisfactory as she had 
thought it would be, was that be- 
fore a week ago today, she had been 
seventeen and unkissed; whereas, 
starting a week ago today, she had 
become eighteen and kissed. At least 
she was now among the initiated. 
When she went back to Miss Wal- 
lace’s in the fall for her last year, 
she would no longer feel so awk- 


rT) | T WAS a week ago today,” 
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The Unfinished Sonnet 


By Dorothy Heinke 


wardly inexperienced. At last she 
had had an affair. Now, when the 
conversation turned, as it so often 
did, in the short space of time al- 
lotted pupils for private conversa- 
tion at Miss Wallace’s, to young men, 
Isabel would at least feel adequate. 
No longer would Sally and Jane, who 
roomed across the hall, regard her, 
during these interesting and instruc- 
tive moments, with amused toler- 
ance, or ignore her completely. 
Sally and Jane lived in New York, 
and always came back to school 
after holidays with exciting tales of 
boys who looked like Clark Gable 
or the Chevalier des Grieux, and 
who had almost languished away 
with wanting to kiss them, although, 
of course, that was not to be thought 
of. Vera, Isabel’s room-mate, said 
that Jane and Sally needn’t pretend. 
They were always getting special 
deliveries and air mails, and being 
asked to proms and house-parties. 
Isabel did not go out with boys. 
She had known only a few and those 
not very well. Up to a week ago to- 


day no boy had ever kissed Isabel 
except that silly boy at the County 
Fair in Pennington, and he didn’t 
count. One or two others had made 
half-hearted attempts, but somehow 
they had come to naught. 

One evening last winter, Miss 
Henley had taken half a dozen girls 
to the Metropolitan to hear Manon, 
and a kiss as bestowed by the Chev- 
alier des Grieux had looked like a 
very different matter from one of 
Uncle George’s or Cousin Peter’s. 
Manon had seemed to like it very 
much. 

Grandmother had explained to 
Isabel when she was a very small 
girl that a lady never let a gentle- 
man kiss her unless she were en- 
gaged to him and then only very oc- 
casionally. No gentleman ever kissed 
a lady unless he were asking her 
hand in marriage. Kisses were saved 
for after marriage. And gentlemen 
never, never married girls who al- 
lowed themselves to be kissed first. 

Jane and Sally had had several 
proposals already. Many boys had 
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been in love with them. They said 
you mustn’t take a kiss too serious- 
ly; Vera said you needed to be kissed 
for experience. On the whole, it was 
a baffling question, and Isabel had 
decided that though she might have 
to go through life unmarried, and 
even unloved, she would not go 
through life unkissed—once, at least. 
She decided that the very next boy 
who wanted to kiss her should do so. 

Henry had been the next. A week 
ago today, the day after her arrival 
at Tall Firs, Aunt Millicent had said 
that Mrs. Tinkham had run in that 
morning, and upon learning that Isa- 
bel had come to stay with her, had 
said that she would send her son 
Henry to call upon her that eve- 
ning. Henry was such a nice boy, 
Aunt Millicent had added, and he 
had no special girl. She thought that 
he was quite shy, Isabel must be 
nice to him. She suggested that she 
wear yellow organdy. 

Henry Tinkham, Isabel remem- 
bered him. Five years ago when she 
had last visited Aunt Millicent, and 
had been just fourteen, Henry had 
been one of the “older crowd.” She 
had seen him driving about, golfing, 
playing ball on the beach. Usually, 
a lively girl with red hair had been 
with him. People had said, “There 
go Henry and Elaine.” Henry had 
had light hair and blue eyes. He had 
had a kind, pleasant face. He had 
looked handsomer in his clothes 








Dorothy Heinke 


Dorothy Heinke, the author of “The 
Unfinished Sonnet,” was born in Flint, 
Michigan, and later lived in Grand Rap. 
ids. She is a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College and now lives in Chicago. She 
says she’s interested in books, pictures, 
music, social service and quiet ‘places in 
the country. She also says that she never 
takes good pictures and regrets that she 
has none to illustrate this short bio- 
graphical sketch. 








than in his bathing suit. He must be 
quite old now. About twenty-five. 
Furthermore, Isabel, on the beach 
with Cousins Margaret and Peter, had 
seen Henry that very morning. He 
evidently hadn’t remembered her, for 
he hadn’t come up to speak to her. 
She didn’t think that he had seemed 
very shy. He had seemed to be hav- 
ing quite a good time showing a girl 
in a red bathing suit how to do 
the Australian crawl. Then he had 
seemed to be having quite a good 
time walking down the beach with 
a girl in a green bathing suit. Later 
he had disappeared around the bend 
in the road which led away from 
the beach with the girl in the red 
bathing suit on one side of him and 
the girl in the green bathing suit on 





the other. They were listening care- 
fully to what he was saying. 

So he was coming to call on her 
tonight. His mother had arranged 
it. Aunt Millicent had let Cousins 
Margaret and Peter go to the movies 
with their young friends next door. 
She and Uncle George would be in 
the library and Isabel could enter- 
tain Henry in the living room. 

“If Henry doesn’t sug- 
gest going somewhere with 
the young people tonight, 
dear,” she said, “‘you might 
play ping-pong. He will see 
that you meet the others 
later. Or perhaps someone 
else will drop in.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Milli- 
cent,” said Isabel. She had 
been very much pleased, 
though somewhat a-flutter about 
this, for her, novel evening. In her 
concern to enchant Henry for a few 
hours, she had quite forgotten her 
nefarious design upon him. By eight 
o’clock, however, she had put on the 
yellow organdy, arranged her hair 
softly, used a little powder and lip- 
stick, and come downstairs. The liv- 
ing room was cozy at night with its 
comfortable English furniture and 
the bright chintz hangings pulled 
over the windows. 

The door-bell rang. It was Henry. 
The maid brought him into the 
living-room where Aunt Millicent 
stayed for a moment to speak to him, 
told Isabel not to sit in a draft, and 
returned to the library and Uncle 
George. 

Henry was not the Chevalier des 
Grieux, but he was immaculate in 
flannels, and he was friendly and 
gracious. He had evidently decided 
to spend the evening with Isabel at 
Aunt Millicent’s, for he did not sug- 
gest going any place. He played 
ping-pong with Isabel for a while 
and then asked her if she ever played 
hearts. Hearts was a game that he 
liked very much. Isabel found some 
cards and they played that for a 
while. Nobody dropped in. Then 
Henry thought he would like just to 
sit and talk. Would Isabel like to 
Jo that? ° 

Isabel sat down decorously upon 
a yellow and orchid chintz sofa, and 
Henry sat beside her. He was kind 
and sympathetic. He didn’t seem to 
iuhink she was dull or quiet. He was 
easy to talk to. He told her about 
a girl named Elaine of whom he had 
once been very fond, but who had 
married another. He made her talk 
about herself. She found herself say- 
ing things she had never said before. 

About eleven o’clock, she found 
that while trying to make herself 
agreeable to a young man was fun, 
it was rather a strain. She didn’t ex- 











actly want him to go but, although 
they had talked so easily for two 
hours, she was afraid that she might 
run out of conversation before long. 
She was silent while the clock struck 
eleven. Henry had heard it too. 

“T must go,” he said. “It is getting 
late.” 

“Must you go?” said Isabel. 

Henry meditated. “Do you know 
what I am looking at?” he 
said. 

“No,” said Isabel. 

“I’m looking at a very 
pretty girl.” 

“It’s very nice of you to 
say so,” said Isabel. 

“No,” said Henry em- 
phatically, “I’m not nice. 
I’m a devil.” 

“Oh,’ said Isabel. 

‘I don’t think,” said Henry in a 
sanctimonious tone, looking at her 
out of the corner of his eye, “that a 
girl should allow herself to be kissed 
unless she expects to marry. Do 
you?” 

“That's what Grandmother 
thinks,” thought Isabel. She would 
never find out what it was like to 
be kissed at this rate. 

‘“What’s a kiss?” said Isabel light- 
ly. “It’s just an experience.” She 
was horrified as she heard her words, 
but she wanted just once not to be 
thought serious-minded. She want- 
ed just once to be thought shallow 
and frivolous. 

“What?” said Henry astounded. 
“Oh, I see.’”’ He put his hands light- 
ly on her shoulders. 


It had worked. He was going to 
kiss her. She felt as though she were 
going to have an operation. Fear- 
fully, she closed her eyes. 

It was a long, light kiss, and Isabel 
thought she had floated up into the 
heavens. It sent a lovely warm, 
happy feeling all the way to her toes. 
She had become Manon. 

But suddenly she sat up very 
straight and pulled herself away. 
She had remembered Grand- 
mother’s admonition. This was prob- 
ably wrong. 

“You'd better go,” she said faintly. 

“Yes,” said Henry. His face was 
smiling, luminous. He was beautiful. 
He had turned into the Chevalier des 
Grieux. 

A voice deep in her consciousness 
said, “Now he will say the magic 
seven words. He had almost said 
them first, but he would actually say 
them now. Now he will say ‘I love 
you. Will you marry me?’ ” 

But the words she was listening 
for were not the words that Henry 
said. 

He said, “Thank you. That was 
very sweet.” 
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lsabel felt a great misgiving. Sure- 
ly to look as he had looked when 
he kissed her, he must love her very 
much, This didn’t sound as though 
he thought the kiss was very im- 
portant. This was what Grand- 
mother said if you brought her the 
morning paper before she had had 
to ask for it. But there was still time. 
The words must certainly be on the 
tip of his tongue. 

Henry got up and started to walk 
to the door. Then he turned, came 
back to her, put his hands on her 
shoulders, bent his head smilingly, 
and whispered in her ear. The two 
words he said were like the blast of 
an icy wind. He said “Forget it.” 

Isabel drew back. She stopped 
breathing for a second. Something 
was trying to cut her in half. But 
she set her jaw firmly. She straight- 
ened up. She was almost as tall as 
he. She could take it. 

“All right,” she said, distinctly, 
fiercely. “If you want me to, I will.” 

The smile left Henry’s face. He 
looked like a little boy bewildered 
by the indignation of a little girl 
whose doll he had unwittingly bro- 
ken. What had he done? He was very 
unhappy. Isabel relaxed at his ap- 
parent change of heart. He looked 
miserable. Softly and wistfully she 
said, ‘‘But you don’t want me to, do 
you?” 

Henry shook his head reassuring- 
ly. He didn’t know what else to do. 
And then he went out into the night. 

It was a week ago today, thought 
Isabel, and nothing had been seen 
or heard of Henry. In half an hour 
Cousins Margaret and Peter would 
come out on the veranda and they 
would all go down to the beach. The 
blue water was getting rougher, As 
for the hundreth time she heard the 
two devastating words ring in her 
ears out of silence, the theme for 
the sonnet came to her. 

“He who said ‘Forget it,’ let him 
be forgotten.” This would be the 
last line. She would build up thir- 
teen lines of how lovely it had all 
been before he said “Forget it,” and 
this would be the end. The writing 
would be a painful process and 
would tear her heart to pieces, but 
once it was done, perhaps she would 
be at peace again. 

Grandmother had been right, 
how right. There was a reason for 
everything, and the reason for not 
allowing yourself to be kissed un- 
less you knew you were going to 
be married was that you suffered so 
much if you weren’t going to be 
married. If a man you liked kissed 
you, you felt so happy that you 
wanted to go on being happy. And 
he might not feel that way at all. Be- 
fore the kiss you were so detached 
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and self-possessed. After it you were 
in love. 

She scanned the line. Iambic pent- 
ameter. It would have to begin with 
“Who.” At the end, “forgot” scanned, 
not “forgotten,” but was “forgot” 
good English? Could you take a 
“poetic license” in a sonnet? Would 
this be a “poetic license” or was it a 
mistake in the meter? 

The telephone was ringing in the 
hall. The maid came out on the ver- 
anda and said that Mr. Tinkham was 
asking to speak to Miss Isabel. 

Isabel was suddenly seized with 
fright. “Tell Mr. Tinkham,” said she, 
“that I am not at home.” 

A second later she was regretting 
the escaped adventure. She wanted 
to know what Henry would have said 
to her. Was he regretting his harsh 
conduct, or did he wish only to laugh 
at her? Well, it was too late to find 
out now; the maid was well on her 
way to the telephone. 

But perhaps it was just as well. 
Her mind was on the sonnet, and to 
have her train of thought disturbed 
would be fatal. Besides, she had a 
great sorrow. She had been loved 
and left. Shakespeare had been 
loved and left. But she would not 
be trifled with a second time. 

The maid returned. ‘Miss Isabel, 





Mr. Tinkham will call again. He left : 


a message, might he take you to the 
dance at the Golf Club on Satur- 
day.” 

As a torch flares ‘upon the dark- 
ness, so the vision of the dance came 
to life in Isabel’s mind. She would 
love to go to the dance, thank you, 
Henry. 

She decided that she would not 
write the sonnet just yet. If you 
wrote things like that about people, 
you wrote them right out of your 
mind. It wasn’t quite sensible to 
write a person out of your mind if 
you were going to a dance with him. 
Nevertheless, she would put the line 
away in her writing-case. ‘““He who 
said ‘Forget it,’ let him be forgot.” 
It comforted her. She might need it 
later—a very long time later, after 
Saturday. 

She thought, however, that in fu- 
ture it would be well to be governed 
by Grandmother’s admonition. It 


‘ might be all right for girls like Sally 


and Jane and Vera to be like Manon 
or Madame du Barry, but she, Isabel, 
seemed to be cast in a more delicate 
mold. She simply couldn’t stand the 
suffering. 





Reprinted from the Junior League 
Magazine by permission of the editors. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 21E) 


Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 

It may be you transpire from the 
breasts of young men, 

It may be if I had known them I would 
have loved them, 

It may be you are from old people, or 
from offspring taken soon out of their 
mothers’ laps, 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 


This grass is very dark to be from the 
white heads of old mothers, 

Darker than the colorless beards of old 
men, 

Dark to come from under the faint red 
roofs of mouths. 


Oh I perceive after all so many utter- 
ing tongues, 

And I perceive they do not come from 
the roofs of mouths for nothing. 


I wish I could translate the hints about 
the dead young men and women, 

And the hints about old men and 
mothers, and the offspring taken soon 
out of their laps. 


What do you think has become of the 
young and old men? 

And what do you think has become of 
the women and children? 


They are alive and well somewhere, 





The smallest sprout shows there is real- 
ly no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward 
life, and does not wait at the end to 
arrest it, 

And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 


All goes onward and outward, nothing 
collapses, 

And to die is different from what any 
one supposed, and luckier. 


A Paumanok Picture 


Two boats with nets lying off the sea- 
beach, quite still, 

Ten fishermen waiting—they discover 
a thick school of mossbonkers—they 
drop the join’d seine-ends in the 
water, 

The boats separate and row off, each 
on its rounding course to the beach, 
enclosing the mossbonkers, 

The net is drawn in by a windlass by 
those who stop ashore, 

Some of the fishermen lounge in their 
boats, others stand ankles deep in 
the water, pois’d on strong legs, 

The boats partly drawn up, the water 
slapping against them, 

Strews on the sand in heaps and win- 
drows, well out from the water, the 
green-back’d spotted mossbonkers. 


—Edited by DOROTHY EMERSON 

The poems above are reprinted from 
Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman, by 
permission of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, publishers. 
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They Damned 


the Constitution 


By Coley Taylor and Samuel Middlebrook 


“This Constitution is said to have 
beautiful features, but when I come to 
examine those features, sir, they ap- 
pear to me horribly frightful.” 

—Patrick Hemnry’s first speech 
in the Virginia Convention. 


T WAS September of 1786 and the 
] middle of our first national de- 
pression. We had wona great war 
and were losing the peace. The vet- 
erans of Massachusetts were up in 
arms — making a noisy “bonus 
march” to Springfield to save their 
farms from the bankers who were 
foreclosing their mortgages. And the 
governor of the state had called out 
two thousand troops to drive the 
“rebels” out of the Springfield flats. 
The uproar of this spread through 
the whole thirteen states of the coun- 
try. Down in Mount Vernon, George 
Washington wrote a disgusted letter 
to a friend who argued in favor of 
the Massachusetts veterans under 
Captain Shays. The friend had writ- 
ten of using “influence” to quiet 
them. 

“You talk, my good sir, of employ- 
ing influence to appease the present 
tumults in Massachusetts,” said the 
Father of his Country indignantly. 
“I know not where that influence is 
to be found, or, if obtainabie, that 
it would be a proper remedy for the 
disorders. Influence is not govern- 
ment. Let us have a government by 
which our lives, liberties, and prop- 
erties will be secured, or let us know 
the worst at once.” 

Others agreed with Washington 
and arranged in the dying Congress 
of the States to call ‘a Convention 
of delegates .. . for the sole purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confeder- 
ation . . . (to) render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigen- 
cies of Government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.” This was in 
February of 1787. 

Delegates were elected by every 
state in the country to go to Phila- 
delphia in the summer and patch up 
the decaying national Government. 
Every state, that is, except Rhode 
Island. “Little Rhody” was a notori- 
ous trouble maker in those days, 
carrying her love of liberty to pain- 
ful excess, and she treated the whole 
idea of a Constitutional Convention 
just as she did the Prohibition 
Amendment much later. She turned 
up ..er nose, she rocked the boat, she 
laughed. She refused to elect dele- 

sates, refused to come to Philadel- 


phia—and later sneered 
at the new Constitution 
they were concocting 
down there. 

In Boston too there 
was an objection, picked 
up by the New York 
Daily Advertiser two 
days after the Congress 
had voted. “‘Let the Gen- 
eral Court (the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature) 
recall its delegates from 
the Convention, send its 
neighbors proposals for 
a new Congress speak- 
ing for New England, 
and leave the rest of the 
Continent to pursue 
their own imbecile and 
disjointed plans,” said 
this writer. 

Patrick Henry was 
elected a delegate from 
Virginia, but he refused to attend. 
About a dozen other prominent pa- 
triots also declined the offer. Either 
they disagreed with the whole idea 
or they felt it was unimportant; or 
else they preferred to let matters 
alone. There was no great rush for 
the privilege of being a “Founding 
Father” in 1787 — however proud 
their descendants may be of the hon- 
or today. ... All told, some sixty-five 
delegates were chosen, but only 
fifty-five came to the meeting—and 
many of them took their time about 
it. 

Nowadays we think of the authors 
of the Constitution as venerable fig- 
ures, full of years and wisdom, the 
patriarchs of the nation. But, of 
course, they didn’t look like that to 
the country in 1787. Aside from 
George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin the leaders of the group 
were almost scandalously young. 
Beyond a doubt today we would call 
them ‘“‘young brain-trusters” bent on 
upsetting the government. 

Under the leadership of James 
Madison —thirty-six-year-old mas- 
ter of the young group—a breath- 
taking proposal was carried almost 
at the outset. In simple language 
they were to throw the old Articles 
of Confederation out the window 
and begin from scratch with an en- 
tirely new scheme! This meant dis- 
obeying their election platform, but 
they argued the country was in a 
crisis, with no time for half mea- 





Drawing by Samuel Nisenson from “A Pictorial 
History of the Constitution” (Grosset € Dunlap) 


Debating the Constitution 


sures; and their arguments carried 
a majority of the delegates. 

But it was not smooth sailing. 
Alexander Hamilton spoke up for an 
almost monarchial form of govern- 
ment at once, and was so disgusted 
at the objections of others that he 
went back to New York. Then in July 
the other two delegates from New 
York (staunch upholders of states’ 
rights) also got furious. One morn- 
ing after some hot speeches they 
“took a walk” and went home. This 
was the first great break in the group 
and wild rumors spread through the 
country. On the day they left, Wash- 
ington wrote to Hamilton: “I almost 
despair of seeing a favorable issue 
to the proceedings of our Convention 
and do therefore repent of having 
had an agency in the business.” 

It began to be whispered that they 
were setting up a king in Philadel- 
phia. By August a semi-serious squib 
appeared in many newspapers. This 
is how the Pennsylvania Gazette re- 
ported it on August 13, 1787: “A cir- 
cular letter is handing about the 
country recommending a Kingly 
Government for these States. The 
writer proposes to send to England 
for the Bishop of Osnaburgh, second 
son of the King of Great Britain, and 
have him crowned King over this 
country.” 

And just a month after this came 
an early violent attack on the Found- 
ing Fathers in the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. A writer calling him- 
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self Rusticus denied that “the pres- 
ent Convention in Philadelphia is 
composed of the wisest and best 
characters in the United States.... 
It is well known that there are too 
many of a very different character— 
perfect Bashaws ... who would 
trample on the most sacred rights of 
the people, without the least reluc- 
tance or remorse.”’ 

By this time the Constitution was 
finished. It was not a moment too 
soon, for the storm of criticism was 
beginning to rise. The actual time its 
makers spent on the document had 
been only eighty-five working days, 
a record unparalleled in the history 
of the country, for the old Articles 
had required several years. Young 
Gouverneur Morris polished the 
English of the final draft, and the as- 
senting delegates made themselves 
immortal on September 17, 1787, by 
signing it. 

Nobody was too enthusiastic. 
George Washington signed it first, as 
President of the Convention and 
delegate from Virginia, and the oth- 
ers as state groups from North to 
South. But when they came to New 
York there was an extraordinary 
scene—for this state had been absent 
from the whole debate since July, 
and even Hamilton wasn’t there. So 
to cover this monstrous gap, “in the 
place that should have been filled by 
his State was recited the name ‘Mr. 
Hamilton of New York.’”’ Thus one 
historian describes this remarkable 
evidence of the weakness of the new 
Constitution. 

Saintly old Ben Franklin made a 
pathetic plea for compromise and si- 
lence about their mutual quarrels. 
He confessed he did not know wheth- 
er the sun was rising or setting on 
his beloved country. It was well 
known that he hated the double- 
barrelled Congress they had worked 
out. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
would not sign. Neither would Ran- 
dolph, Governor of Virginia, nor 
Mason and several others. Of the 
sixty-five who had been chosen a 
year before, only thirty-nine ac- 
knowledged their handiwork. 

And promptly the new Constitu- 
tion was thrown to the lions in the 
form of state Conventions called for 
the sole purpose of debating and 
voting upon it. 

The opening gun was fired by one 
of the most prominent men of the 
nation, Richard Henry Lee, who 
wrote a series of Letters from the 
Federal Farmer against the whole 
proposal within a few weeks of the 
end of the Philadelphia Convention. 
Lee was an honorable and generous 
man, but firmly convinced that the 
old Articles of Confederation were 
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good enough. He was appalled that 
they should have been treated as be- 
neath contempt; he felt the secrecy 
of the delegates had been a screen 
to cover up shabby dealing with the 
people. No State would have sent a 
single delegate if they had known 
this was to be the result. “Probably 
not one man in ten thousand in the 
United States, till within these ten 
or twelve days, had an idea that the 
old ship was to be destroyed.” 

In Massachusetts there was a 
prompt and agonized protest against 
the “tyrants” of Philadelphia. It was 
led by the powerful voice of Elbridge 
Gerry, who had refused to sign the 
Constitution a few months before. 
He wrote his Observations in a fa- 
mous pamphlet of invective. The 
Constitution would lead to a “gulph 
of despotism.” It revealed “the 
strides of ambition,” ‘‘a wanton lust 
of domination,” and would bring ‘“‘an 
immediate aristocratic tyranny.” 
Those who approved it were yield- 
ing a “blind and idolatrous homage” 
to the betrayers of the Republic. He 
accused its supporters of being Tories 
who sneaked out of the dangers of 
the War, “wrapping themselves in 
the bosom of our enemies” in 1776, 
and now coming out of their hiding 
places to rob the people. 

His own state had just made a fool 
of itself by voting for the Constitu- 
tion (by the barest majority on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1788). “By the chicanery, 
intrigue and false coloring of those 
who plume themselves on their edu- 
cation and abilities ... by the im- 
becility of some and the duplicity of 
others, a majority of the Convention 
ef Massachusetts have been flattered 
with the idea of amendments when 
it will be too late to complain.” 


So he called on the patriotism of 
Virginia and Maryland to rip to 
pieces the “consolidated fabric of 
aristocratic tyranny’; he cried out 
for a Cato, a Tell, a Brutus or Decius 
to oppose these ‘‘Caesars and Sejani.” 
(That was the day when everyone 
signed his best articles with a Latin 
name.) “Sic transit Gloria Ameri- 
cana” was the motto of his pamphlet 
—despairingly signed “A Columbian 
Patriot.” 

Down in Maryland another non- 
signer was working up a terrific an- 
ger at those who had concocted this 
fantastic new scheme. He was Luther 
Martin, reputed, when sober, to be 
one of the cleverest lawyers in the 
nation. To the legislature of Mary- 
land he sent a Letter on the Federal 
Convention which gave the “genu- 
ine information” — or as we would 
put it, the low-down—on the whole 
show. In brief, according to him, the 
delegates agreed to secrecy during 
and after their debates because they 














didn’t dare reveal the truth of their 
aristocratic pretentions. “I hold it 
sacredly my duty to dash the cup 
of poison, if possible, from the hand 
of the state, or an individual, how- 
ever anxious he might be to swallow 
it,” cried Luther Martin. He called 
on God to strike him down into pov- 
erty and reduce his wife and chil- 
dren to beggary—“if on those terms 
only I could procure my country to 
reject those chains which are forged 
for it.”” His remarks made a sensa- 
tion and were widely quoted. 


“The Centinel” (Samuel Bryan) 
took up the same burden of com- 
plaint in a series of letters to the 
press, which were also circulated in 
pamphlet form. “The wealthy and 
ambitious, who in every community 
think they have the right to lord it 
over their fellow creatures, have 
availed themselves very successful- 
ly’’ of this chance to crush the liber- 
ties of the nation, he wrote. Wash- 
ington was an honorable but elderly 
general imposed on by rascally law- 
yers; Franklin was an old man, weak 
and undecided and tricked by clever 
young men. 

George Masion, who had refused 
to sign in Philadelphia, told the peo- 
ple why. The President of the United 
States had no ‘“‘constitutional coun- 
cil’ to advise him; so he would be at 
the mercy of “minions and favorites 
—or he will become a tool to the Sen- 
ate.” His most extraordinary objec- 
tion was to “that unnecessary and 
dangerous officer the Vice-Presi- 
dent,’’ who would naturally come to 
dominate and bully the Senate of 
the nation! 

Everyone realized that as Virginia 
went so would go the nation. Friends 
and foes concentrated their feverish 
attention on the delegates. Virginia 
was the home of Patrick Henry, by 
common consent the Cicero of Amer- 
ica, whose speeches had rallied the 
natioa and helped to win the war. 
His patriotism was undoubted, his 
fiery oratory was thought irresisti- 
ble. It was known everywhere that 
he had refused to attend the Phila- 
delphia gathering, but was eager to 
come to the Convention of his native 
state and smash the detested Con- 
stitution. 

On the first day of the debates he 
rose and abruptly demanded a read- 
ing of the Congressional resolution 
under which the new Constitution 
had been written. He intended to 
show the illegality of its very begin- 
ning. A close vote killed this motion. 
He rose again, starting with these 
words: “I need not take much pains 
to show that the principles of this 
system are extremely pernicious, 
impolitic and dangerous.” 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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KNOW YOUR CONSTITUTION 


A Matching Game 


HE left-hand column contains incomplete statements taken from the Constitution and its Amendments. 
By using the correct phrase found in the right-hand column you can make a complete statement of some 
important point covered in the Constitution. For instance, the correct phrase for statement number one is 


number eleven. 


1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
aCongress of the United States, which— 


2. All bills for raising revenue— 


3. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, ..., to— 


4. Tae judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and— 


5. Treason against the United States shall consist only— 


6. The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office— 


7. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union— 


8. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts— 


9. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but— 


10. The Vice President of the United States shall be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote— 


11. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers; and— 


12. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a— i 
! 

13. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed— 


14. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor proh_yited by it to the States— 

15. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right— 

16. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting— 

17. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless— 

18. If any biil shall not be returned by the President with- 
inten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law . . .— 


19. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shal]— 


20. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects— 


21. Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property— 


22. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
net be denied or abridged by the United States— 


23. The Congr: ss shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes— 


24. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 


not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State— 


25. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress— 
26. The executive power shall be— 


27. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon— 


28. Each House shall be the judge of the election returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and— ss 
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1. shall have the sole power of impeachment. 
2. unless they be equally divided. 


3. a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; 


4, shall originate in the House of Representatives; 


5. when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it. 


6. pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. 


7. a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; 


8. in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


9. in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. 


10. have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress may make. 


11. shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
12. are reserved io the States respectively, or to the people. 
13. records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 


14. no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


15. on impeachment for, and conviction of treason, bribery. 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. ° 


16. vested in a President of the United States of America. 


17. from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


18. the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, 


19. against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, 


20. unless Congress by their adjournment prevents its re- 
turn, in which case it shall not be a law. 


21. of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
22. on account of sex. 


23. on the 3d day of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 


24. without due process of law; 


25. or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


26. to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


27. speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 


28. lay any imports or duties on imports, or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws. 
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They Damned the 
Constitution 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Then Patrick Henry preceeded to 
flay the Constitution in a remarkable 
series of addresses. It was an “engine 
of tyranny.” “What can avail your 
specious, imaginary balances, your 
rope-dancing, chain-rattling, ridicu- 
lous ideal checks and contrivances?” 
Then came the conclusion—and im- 
agine the hush that fell upon his lis- 
teners when this man who once 
cried, ‘Caesar had his’ Brutus, 
Charles the First his Cromwell, and 
George the Third may profit by their 
example!” paused in his greatest ef- 
fort to launch this thunderbolt: “I 
would rather infinitely, and I am 
sure most of this convention are of 
the same opinion, have a King, Lords 
and Commons, than a government 
so replete with such insupportable 
evils.” 

All the influence of Patrick Henry 
could not help the anti-Federalists. 
After twenty days of hot dispute, 
they voted on the 26th of June, 89 
to 79, for ratification. 

Next was New York, equally in- 
dispensable, for she stood like a wall 
between New England and the rest 
of the country. At first New York 
seemed a hopeless case for the new 
government. Her Governor, George 
Clinton, frankly despised the new 
system; her delegates had walked out 
in disgust; and by this time the op- 
ponents had mustered up their ef- 
forts and vocabulary for the last and 
highest effort. ... 

“T have the fullest confidence that 
God will deliver us from this Goliath, 
this uncircumcized Philistine,” thun- 
dered Delegate Tredwell. “This gov- 
ernment is founded in sin, and reared 
up in iniquity; the foundations are 
laid in a most sinful breach of public 
trust,-and the topstone is a most in- 
iquitous breach of the public faith; 
and I fear if it goes into operation, 
we shall be justly punished with the 
total extinction of our civil liber- 
ties.”’ 

When New York assented, the 
fight in the state conventions was all 
over and North Carolina changed its 
adverse vote to a “Yes” in Novem- 
ber, and even Rhode Island—on a 
second attempt — came in by two 
votes on the following twenty-ninth 
of May. 

But this wasn’t the end of the fight. 
Opponents of the Constitutien im- 
mediately prepared a host of amend- 
ments, for nobody felt much reluc- 
tance to tinker with the government. 
Even the Federalists were anxious to 
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oblige with any reasonable conces- 
sions now that they had achieved 
their main end. The final chapter of 
their great constitutional Bible, the 
Federalist, was an argument on the 
relative ease and rightfulness of 
amending the Constitution. So all 
told, some 103 amendments were 
worked up by the first Congress in 
1789, along with forty-two others by 
minority groups. Ten of them were 
passed one right after the other, and 
two more before many years were 
gone. The proposed new general con- 
vention was not called, but it was 
held as a threat over the govern- 
ment for a long time to come. 

These great debates we have just 
looked at were conducted with the 
eyes of the country on their partici- 
pants. We can be absolutely sure that 
in less formal circumstances people 
were even more outspoken. Thus, 
James Madison recorded in his Notes 
of September 7, 1787, that Alexan- 
der Hamilton disliked the Constitu- 
tion as it was finally being agreed 
upon: “No man’s ideas were more 
remote from the plan than his were 
known to be.’”’ But Hamilton felt it 
was at least a little better than an- 
archy—the only alternative; so he 
buried his doubts in his bosom and 
himself wrote most of the Federalist 
papers — admitted to be the most 
brilliant constitutional document in 
our history, and the one series of 
arguments that swung New York in- 
to line. 

Yet a dozen years later Hamilton 
was writing confidentially to Gouv- 
erneur Morris — another “high- 
toned” lover of a powerful govern- 
ment — “No man has sacrificed or 
done more for the present Constitu- 
tion than myself; and, contrary to all 
my anticipations of its fate, I am still 
laboring to prop the frail and worth- 
less fabric.” 

The Founding Fathers were pret- 
ty modest in their estimate of what 
they had done, and there were plenty 
of critics around to keep them hum- 
ble. It required an Englishman, four 
times Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
tain, writing in the North American 
Review of September, 1878, to give 
the verdict on their work: “The 
American Constitution is, so far as 
I can see, the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” This 
from William Ewart Gladstone. If 
the Founding Fathers could have 
heard this praise, wouldn’t they 
have been surprised! 


Reprinted from The Eagle Screams, 
by Coley Taylor and Samuel Middle- 
brook, by permission of The Macaulay 
Company, publishers. 


Understanding the 


Constitution 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


Bankruptcy: A person is declare 
bankrupt when he is unable to pay his 
debts. The courts may then wipe ou 
his debts and divide his property 
among his creditors. The Constitutig 
gives Congress the power te estab 
lish bankruptcy laws throughout the 
United States. No state, only Congres 
has been allowed much freedom ip 
passing laws governing bankruptcy, 
But in 1936 when the cities and state 
sought Congress’ aid to help them pay 
their debts, the Supreme Court de 
clared unconstitutional the Municipd 
Bankruptcy Act because it invaded the 
rights of the states. Opponents charge 
that in this case the Court violated 
the Constitutional clause which gives 
Congress the power “to establish uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankrupt. 
cies throughout the United States.” 

Interstate Commerce: The Consti- 
tution gives Congress the power to 
regulate interstate commerce (com- 
merce between states, as distinguished 
from intrastate commerce, which 
means within the boundaries of a 
state.) In 1787 interstate commerce 
was considered to be commerce be- 
tween states (the carrying of goods) 
and nothing more. Today, many people 
argue that other matters must be 
considered a part of interstate com- 
merce. They say that in 1787 there 
was little trade between states and 
most industries were local in charae- 
ter. Today, trade is world-wide and 
industries buy and sell products in 
many states, thereby affecting inter- 
state commerce. (See Behind the 
Headlines.) 

General welfare clause: Section 8 of 
the Constitution says “Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes 
... to pay the debts and provide for 
the general welfare of the United 
States.” Under the AAA (Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) Congress 
used this general welfare clause to 
pay farmers money who limited pro- 
duction so tl.at prices would rise. The 
Supren.e Ccurt ruled that the power 
to tax and spend for the general wel- 
fare did not give Congress the right to 
use this money in regulating agricul- 
tural production. 

Eminent domain: Power of the gov- 
ernment to take private property for 
public use upon the payment of a just 
and reasonable compensation. Exam- 
ple: Taking of private land to widen 
a public highway. 

Ex Post Facto Law: (“after the act 
is done”): A criminal law providing 
punishment for acts committed before 
the passage of the law. Congress and 
the states are forbidden to pass such 
laws. 

Naturalization: The legal process by 
which an alien becomes an American 
citizen. 

Expatriation: The voluntary act of 
leaving one’s country and becoming 
the citizen or subject of another. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By Gay Head 


This is a continuation of the article, 
“Green Grow the Freshmen” which ap- 
peared in the September 18th issue. 


“T FEEL as insignificant as an acorn 

in a forest of oaks,” says fresh- 
man Juliet to freshman Romeo, after 
the first week at Verona high. 

Says freshman Romeo to freshman 
Juliet, ‘““‘Well, you aren’t alone in 
your dreams. I’m an under-fed pea- 
nut myself.” 

Right you are, both of you; but you 
forget that all the sturdy Sopho- 
mores, majestic Juniors and semper- 
virens Seniors grew from little 
acorns. Besides, look about you. The 
woods around Verona high are full 
of acorns, named Romeo, Juliet, 
Mark, or Mary, but all freshman 
under the skin; and if you get to- 
gether you may form a mountain in- 
stead of a mole-hill. 


Swing High 

You are a member of the Freshman 
class. Be proud of it. You belong to 
Alma Mammy as much as the presi- 
dent of the Senior class. But no one 
will know it, if you run home to 
Mother as soon as school is out. Get 
into the swim of things. Even a little 
fish can make a big splash if he 
jumps high in the middle of the 
pond, instead of sticking his face in 
a mud bank. 

Go out for athletics or dramatics or 
debating. You may not be a Red 
Grange or a Helen Hayes, but sitting 
on the bench and standing in the 
wings are better than being stuck in 
a corner. Join the debating society 
or a hobby group, take out Grandpa’s 
fiddle and tune up with the orchestra, 
or warble to the glee club. You may 
not be a golden-voiced tenor or a 
prima-donna, but you can swell the 
chorus—loud and long. 

If there is a little Pulitzer in you, 
read the school paper and jot down 
the name of the editor. Interview 
him. He may be looking for a fresh- 
man reporter to write a love sonnet 
or an essay on “How a Freshman 
Looks at Life—From a Basement 
Window.” 


Right Foot—Forward 

Get off on the right foot. Let there 
be no pigeon toes. You’re as good as 
the next fellow—maybe better, but 
you mustn’t take that for granted. 
Prove it. Go more than half-way in 
making friends. Stay out of lonely 
corners. If you see a group of fellow- 
students, when you have time on 
your hands and friendliness in your 
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heart, don’t behave like a cat walking 
around a bowl of hot soup. Stick your 
nose in. It may get burnt, if you try 
any high-handed remarks, such as 
“Make way for the King. Who told 
you to clutter up the public square?” 
But if you are mild, and not too meek, 
you may be able to break the arm- 
lock by saying “Hello. May another 
lowly Freshman join hands here?” 


Friend to Friend 

There is a knack to making friends 
easily. A clever trick as inexplicable 
as the flavor of a dish concocted by 
a super-chef; but there are certain 
ingredients which go into the pro- 
cess: a big lump of good disposition, 
a double-portion of consideration for 
others, plenty ef poise, and a heaping 
bagful of honest smiles. Find out 
what other people are interested in 
and talk on those subjects; be pleas- 
ant; say “Good morning” with mean- 
ing; stand up straight and face the 
world. 

You will naturally find a few 
friends to be nearest and dearest. It’s 
true you can’t walk home with the 
whole class, but remember the world 
positively refuses to revolve around 
a chosen few; and you’d best keep 
your circle of friends high, and wide, 
if not always handsome. 


Bide Your Time 

After you have mastered the road 
map of classrooms and have realized 
just how much you don’t know about 
the ponderous volumes known as 
textbooks, you should give yourself 
a lesson in economy. Learn to budget 
your time. The odds and ends of your 
duties at home, your athletic activi- 
ties, your club and social life, must 
fit into the schedule of school and 
study. 

Do as much of your studying as 
possible at school. Writing notes and 
day-dreaming in the afternoon sun 
may be pleasant pastimes, but going 
to the movies or a party evenings 
off are more pleasant, and bringing 
home “A’s,” rather than “F’s” on 
the report card are pleasure personi- 
fied—by you. 

After a few classes you can tell 
the ups and downs of your schedule; 
then make a maximum estimate of 
the time needed outside school for 
study. You must also take stock of 
your home duties—and include these 
as “musts” on time budget. If you 
balance the school and study and 
home budget, you'll have time for 
fun. 








WE'LL PROVE IT 
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The Constitution Grows 


Some Famous Legal Cases in Which Supreme Court Decisions 
Have Modified Our Interpretations of the Basic Law 


HIEF JUSTICE CHARLES 
EVANS HUGHES of the. 


United States Supreme Court 
once declared: ‘We are under the 
Constitution but the Constitution is 
what the judges say it is.”” The pur- 
pose of this article is to discuss cer- 
tain important cases which show how 
the Supreme 
Court’s decisions 
have made the 
Constitution 
what it is today. 
The Constitution 
declared itself to 
be the “supreme 
law of the land,” 
a law binding up- 
on State and Fed- 
eral officials alike. 
And since the 
Constitution established Federal and 
State governments having certain 
powers over the same territory the 
Supreme Court was expected to settle 
disputes between the two govern- 
ments over the powers belonging to 
each. 

It was under famed Chief Justice 
John Marshall that the Court first 
declared it had the power to see that 
the Constitution remained the “su- 
preme law of the land.” In 1803 the 
Chief Justice ruled an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional because it took 
powers not granted to Congress in 
the Constitution. During his 34 years 
of service Chief Justice Marshall 
handed down decisions concerning 
State and Federal power that have 
earned him the title of the “Second 
Maker of the Constitution.” And 
since Marshall’s time, the Supreme 
Court has been called upon to decide 
increasingly important questions. 
Can Congress levy an income tax? 
Can the States regulate railroad rates 
and business and laboring condi- 
tions? Can Congress break up mo- 
nopolies and prohibit the shipment of 
goods made by child labor? Now, let 
us trace briefly the life of our Con- 
stitution as presented in certain im- 
portant cases: 


Jehn Marshall, Chief 
Justice, 1801-35 


(1803) Marbury vs. Madison 


Shortly before the Federalist Presi- 
dent John Adams left office he ap- 
pointed numerous judges and justices 
to the Federal courts. When Thomas 
Jefferson and his Republicans came 
into power they opposed this attempt 
to fill the courts with Federalist party 
members. William Marbury, who had 
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been appointed a Justice of Peace in 
the District of Columbia, asked the 
Supreme Court to force the delivery 
of his commission as Justice. President 
Jefferson and Secretary of State James 
Madison argued that the Supreme 
Court could not interfere with the 
Executive department of the govern- 
ment. Since Chief Justice Marshall 
and Jefferson had been long-time po- 
litical enemies, people expected Mar- 
shall to favor Marbury, and then they 
expected Jefferson to ignore the Chief 
Justice’s decision. But Marshall made 
a very shrewd decision and the case 
of Marbury vs. Madison became fa- 
mous. Marbury had appealed to the 
Supreme Court under a clause of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which set up the 
Federal courts. Chief Justice Marshall 
said this clause was unconstitutional 
because it called upon the Supreme 
Court to act in violation of the Con- 
stitution. (See page 10, under Juris- 
diction.) He upheld Jefferson and re- 
fused Marbury’s plea because he had 
appealed his case 
to the wrong 
court. But this de- 
cision enraged Jef- 
ferson because it 
upheld the very 
principle that he 
hated —the right 
of the Supreme 
Court to declare 
an act of Congress 
unconstitutional. 
On that day the 
Court became the 
umpire which was 
to rule over acts passed by Congress. 


Roger B. Taney, Chief 
Justice, 1836-64 


(1819) McCullough vs. Maryland 


Since Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton established our 
First National Bank the States had 
been fighting such institutions. When 
a Second Bank was chartered in 1816 
to aid government finances after the 
War of 1812, State opposition increased. 
Maryland levied a h«avy tax against 
the Baltimore branch of the Bank. 
Chief Justice Marshall’s decision up- 
held the Bank and broadened the 
powers of Congress. He said, since Con- 
gress had the right to coin money, it 
therefore followed that it had the 
other powers (implied powers) neces- 
sary to exercise this right—and a Bank 
was necessary to carry out the right of 
coinage. He also argued that since the 
Constitution was the “supreme law of 
the land” no state should be allowed 
to pass a law, such as the Maryland 
tax, which would tend to destroy the 
powers of Congress as granted in 
the Constitution. This decision ranks 
in importance with Marbury vs. Madi- 
son. It restricted States rights. 


(1824) Gibbons vs. Ogden 


New York had granted Robert Liv- 
ingston and Robert Fulton a monopoly 
of steam boat traffic on the Hudson 
River. Other men obtained such mo- 
nopolies on other rivers and each State 
began treating its streams and harbors 
as their private property. When Gib- 
bons, who had a Federal permit, tried 
to carry passengers to New York he 
was sued by Ogden who had a permit 
from Livingston and Fulton. Chief 
Justice Marshall upheld Gibbons be- 
cause Congress alone is given the 
power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. Without this decision the States 
might have remained isolated, con- 
tinually blocking each other’s trade, 
and transportation would have re- 
mained a monopoly of a few powerful 
men. This decision freed American 
commerce, and was a great force in 
making us a united nation. 


(1857) Scott vs. Sanford 
(Dred Scott Decision) 
This famous decision was delivered 


by Chief Justice Taney, a Democrat 


and a former slave owner. Scott was 
a Negro slave who claimed he had be- 
come a free man when he was moved 
to western territory where Congress 
had prohibited slavery. Instead of rul- 
ing strictly on Scott’s case, the Court 
voted 7-2 that Congress’ act prohibit- 
ing slavery in the territories (the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820) was un- 
constitutional. This was the first time 
since Marbury vs. Madison that the 
Court had ruled an act of Congress un- 
constitutional and the decision created 
a storm of disapproval throughout the 
nation. After the War Between the 
States the 13th Amendment finally 
wiped out the Dred Scott decision. 


(1870) Hepburn vs. Griswold 


During the War 
Between the States 
the Federal gov- 
ernment issued pa- 
per money to pay 
its debts. But could 
Congress make 
this paper money 
(greenbacks) 
legal for the pay- 
ment of all debts? 
People who owned 
government bonds, 
calling for pay- 
ment in gold, argued that greenbacks 
were illegal. But people who owed 
money wanted the cheap greenbacks 
to remain legal since this would make 
their debts easier to pay. Particularly, 
the railroads, which had borrowed 
huge amounts of money, favored 


wet Me. 
fi = 


Salmon P. Chase, Chief 
Justice, 1864-73 
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greenbacks. Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase, who was Secretary of the 
Tréasury when greenbacks were first 
issued, delivered a 4-3 opinion against 
the government. Chief Justice Chase 
had overruled Mr. Secretary Chase. 
There were two vacancies in the 
Court and President Grant prompt- 
ly nominated two more Justices—Wil- 
liam Strong and Joseph P. Bradley. 
Since Grant, as well as Strong and 
Bradley, favored greenbacks, the Pres- 
ident was accused of packing the 
Court. Grant’s friends claimed he did 
not know what the Court’s decision 
was at the time he appointed Strong 
and Bradley. Others denied this. Any- 
way, the decision was reversed by a 
5-4 vote. The opinion was read by Jus- 
tice William Strong. 


(1873) Slaughterhouse Cases 


Following the War Between the 
States, the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments were passed to assure the Ne- 
groes their freedom and the rights of 
citizens. In the 14th Amendment ap- 
peared a phrase saying that no State 
shall “deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process 
of law.” But the first case concerning 
“due prcecess” did not concern the 
rights of Negroes. The Louisiana legis- 
lature had granted a slaughterhouse 
monopolw t company in New Or- 
leans. The local 
butchers appealed 
to the Supreme 
Court declaring 
that the law de- 
prived them of 
property without 
“due process of 
law.” In a 5-4 de- 
cision the Supreme 
Court rejected the 
butchers’ claim 
and declared that 
the Federal gov- 
ernment had only a limited power as 
to what went on in a State. 


(1876) Munn vs. Hlinois 


Farmers organizations (Granges) 
were formed after the 1870’s largely 
as a protest against the unfair rates 
and business practices of the railroads 
and other ravidly growing corpora- 
tions. To fight these granger laws, 
passed by legislatures to regulate rail- 
road rates, etc., the businessmen sought 
the protection of the “due process” 
of the 14th Amendment. The case of 
Munn vs. Illinois concerned a law fix- 
ing rates to be charged by ware- 
houses (elevators) which stored farm- 
ers’ grain until it was shipped to 
markets. Elevator owners said the law 
was “socialistic” and deprived them 
of property without “due process of 
law.” Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite 
upheld the elevator law because it 
regulated a business that was “affected 
with a public interest.” This meant 
that railroads and other corporations 
that serve the public are “affected with 
a public interest” and can be regulated 
by the federal and state governments. 
But in the Railroad Commission Cases 
(1885) the Court upheld a Mississippi 





John M. Harlan , Asso- 
ciate Justice, 1877-1911 
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law fixing railroad rates. But Chief 
Justice Waite warned all the States 
that their rates must be “reasonable” 
or the Court would outlaw them for 
taking railroad property “without due 
process of law.” And in Mugler vs. 
Kansas (1887) the Supreme Court said 
that States could use their police 
powers to protect public health, safety 
and morals, but the Court had the 
right to examine 
each State law and 
decide if it were 
the “proper” use 
of the police pow- 
ers. As a result of 
this ruling the 
Court has decided 
hundreds of cases 
concerning State 
regulation of ice 
plants, oleomarga- 
rine, sheep grazing 
in Idaho, the size 
of locomotive headlights, unripe lem- 
ons, and a host of other disputes. Many 
Constitutional authorities insist that 
when the Supreme Court settles such 
questions as these, it is acting as a 
legislature and not as a court of law. 


Oliver W. Holmes, As- 
sociate Justice. 1902-32 


(1895 ) Pollack vs. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. 


During the War Between the States 
the Federal government levied a tax 
on incomes. It was attacked as uncon- 
stitutional because the Constitution 
says that all direct taxes must be levied 
in proportion to the population of the 
States. The Supreme Court refused to 
hear this case and decided that the 
only two direct taxes were the poll tax 
and the tax on land. When Congress in 
1894 passed another income tax law, 
it was thought that the Court already 
had ruled on its legality. But this law 
was fought as a “communistic assault” 
on private property and the Supreme 
Court killed it by a 5-4 vote, which 
was applauded by big business. Famed 
Justice John Marshall Harlan sharply 
dissented in this case, declaring: “No 
tax is more just ... than an income 
tax. ...I regard this decision as a dis- 
aster.” The 16th Amendment, finally 
passed in 1913, gave Congress the right 
to levy income taxes. 


(1904) Northern Securities Case 


The Sherman anti-trust act of 1890 
was designed to prevent large corpora- 
tions from getting a monopoly of a 
business and then fixing prices. When 
President Theodore Roosevelt began 
his drive against monopolies, it was 
Justice John Marshall Harlan who 
aided him by delivering the majority 
opinion in the Northern Securities 
Case. J. P. Morgan and James P. Hill 
had set up a great railroad empire and 
prepared to end all competition so they 
could charge high rates. Harlan’s opin- 
ion crushed the plan. In a later case 
the Court forced the Standerd Oil 
Company to abandon certain monopo- 
listic practices. But when Chiei Jus- 
tice White said the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was illegal only because its 
“restraint of trade” was “unreason- 


able,” Justice Harlan wrote a sharp 
dissenting opinion. He pointed out that 
the word “unreasonable” was not in 
the anti-trust law and when the Court 
started reading words into laws it was 
setting itself up as a legislature. 


(1923) Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital 

By a 5-3 vote the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional a District of 
Columbia law fixing a minimum wage 
for women. It said the law violatéd the 
“due process clause,” and argued in 
this manner: Every person has a right 
to liberty and that includes the right 
to work for whatever wages he wants 
to accept. If the State steps in and tells 
a woman worker she must accept a 
certain wage this is a violation of her 
right to liberty under the “due proc- 
ess clause.” In his dissenting opinion, 
one of our most famed liberal Justices, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, reminded the 
majority that the law does not “com- 
pell anybody to do anything. It simply 
forbids employment at rates below ... 
the minimum requirement for health 
and right living.” In 1936 the Supreme 
Court voted 5-4 to kill a New York 
Minimum Wage law for women on the 
same grounds as it did in the Adkins 
case. But in 1937 the Court reversed 
itself and voted 5-4 to uphold a Wash- 
ington Minimum Wage law. The Ad- 
kins case was finally overruled after 
14 years, and the States were given the 
right to pass such laws. 

(For a resume of Supreme Court de- 
cisions under the New Deal, see “Be- 
hind the Headlines,”’ pages 25-28-S.) 
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READING MENUS 


By May Lamberton Becker, 
book editor Scholastic and 
New York Herald-Tribune 


160 pp., cloth bound, gold stamped, 
$1.50 








Chats about much-loved 
books —old and new — 
with biographical notes. 








Mrs. 
the plot—she whets the appetite 


Becker doesn’t give away 


—you must read the story! 


This book belongs wherever the 
intelligent reading of young chil- 


dren is encouraged. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BULBS FREE! 


To spread the fame of our bulbs every- 
where, we will send you FREE a nice 
assortment of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
NARCISSI, IRISES, CROCUS, etc., etc. 
350 bulbs in all, all guaranteed to flower 
next Spring and Summer. It suffices to 





send us for carriage, packing, etc. a 
one-dollar note by registered letter and 
to mention your name and full address 
in block letters. Please, do not send coins 
or stamps, and mention the name of this 
paper. Dispatch carriage paid all over 
the world without increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, 
Bulb Grower 


VOGELENZANG, near Haarlem 
Holland, Europe 


“I WANT YOU” 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 

Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
| MEN—WOMEN. Common education 
usually sufficient. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Short hours. Write 
today sure for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 

ticulars telling how to get one. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. J254 














Rochester, N. Y. 
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Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
368 TAPER TIP one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS | 


DEAD END (a Samuel Goldwyn produc- 
tion, released by United Artists. Di- 
rected by William Wyler). 


In New York City many str2ets come 
to a dead end at the East River. In 
New York and other cities and towns 
many people live in tenement houses 
amid filth and squalor. In the Sidney 
Kingsley play, Dead End, the situation 
is more striking because of the con- 
trast between the slums on one side 
of the street and a fashionable apart- 
ment house on the other, both over- 
looking the East River. Along the 
waterfront a growp of boys fairly live 
in the street—in the shadow of the sign 
“Dead End.” 

When Samuel Goldwyn started to 
make this play into a movie, he trans- 
ported the same group of boy-actors 
from New York to Hollywood. They 
are still the whole show. These boys 
are no Freddie Bartholomews; they are 
tough guys who learn gangster slang 
and a crook’s code of ethics, because 
they grow up in unhealthy surround- 
ings. Their swimming hole is the dirty 
East River; their picnics are roasting 
mickeys (potatoes) over a fire built 
in the street; their favorite pastimes 
are planning gang wars, bullying flat 
feet (policemen) and mocking the big- 
wigs (rich people) who go in and out 
the apartment. 

Their idea of fun is to beat the 
dickens out of a rich kid who lives in 
the apartment house. They tear his 
clothes and steal his watch. When 
Tommy, leader of the little gang, is 
caught by the rich boy’s father, he 


stabs the man in the arm. Tommy gets 
away, but he must hide, first one place 
and then another, trying to evade the 
cops. If he gives himself up, he will 
be sent to reform school; if he doesn’t, 
he will be a fugitive from justice. 
Either way, his chances to go straight 
are less than his chances to become a 
crook. 

Interspersed with the story of the 
boys are several adult characters who 
play a decided second fiddle, but who 
add to the ensemble: Tommy’s sister, 
Drina (Sylvia Sydney) who is striking 
for higher wages so she can take Tom- 
my out of the slums; a young architect 
(Joel McCrea) who hates the slums 
and dreams of rebuilding them; Baby- 
face Martin (Humphrey Bogart) who 
grew up from a little gangster to a 
murderer, a public enemy-at-large. 
But the boys are the real stars. At the 
end of the show you will probably 
want to roll up your sleeves, go out 
and fight for slum clearance and bet- 
ter housing conditions. 


PRISONER OF ZENDA (Selznick Inter. 
national, released by United Artists. 
Adapted from the Anthony Hope 
novel. Directed by John Cromwell). 


When a novel has a king, a princess, 
a villain, a castle, a dungeon, and a 
sword fight, it is usually a story of 
adventure. But when a novel has two 
kings, two villains, and a radiantly 
beautiful princess, a castle with a moat, 
a dark dungeon, and darker plots 
against the king—when it is packful of 
sabre thrusts, then it is a swashbuck- 


Gangsters in the making? Not these boys. They escaped the streets of New York to 
become the stars of both stage and screen versions of Sidney Kingsley’s Dead End. 
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The Peace Institute 
Dear Forum: 


I was one of the fifty high school and 
college students (both girls and boys) 
who attended the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation Institute on International 
Problems during the last week in Au- 
gust and I came away wanting to tell 
the world about it. The Institute was 
held on the Schiff Scout Reservation in 
Mendham, New Jersey, under the able 
direction of Mr. Carl H. Voss, and was 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the New Jersey Joint 
Council of International Relations. The 
general theme was peace. 

The first day we heard a talk on 
“The World Today,” which gave us a 
picture of the political state of the 
world with all of its dangers and tense 
spots. Then, after several talks on the 
causes of war came the problem of 
cures and foreign policy, taken up from 
every possible angle, from distribu- 
tion of natural resources to an interna- 
tional police force to outlaw war. 
Finally there were talks on how peace 








ling good adventure story. It is also 
an excellent opportunity for the movie 
producers to double their efforts and 
for Ronald Colman to double his role. 
In this exciting film he is Rudolf V, 
king of a mythical Balkan kingdom, 
of which Zenda is a province, and he 
is also Rudolf Rassendyll, English 
cousin of the king. 

The story is concerned with the evil 
attempts of the king’s half-brother, 
Michael, and his henchman, Rupert, 
to keep the rightful Rudolf off the 
throne. First they drug him; then, 
when Cousin Rassendyll saves the 
Coronation Day by posing as the King, 
they kidnap Rudolf and make him 
prisoner at Zenda castle. Rassendyll 
stops falling in love with the Princess 
long enough to accomplish the rescue. 
With strength as mythical as the king- 
dom, he swims the moat, scales the 
wall, and slays half a dozen con- 
spirators singlehanded. 

Ronald Colman, even when talking 
to his other self, is so convincing that 
you wonder whether to believe your 
eyes or what you suspect of double- 
exposure camera tricks; Madeleine 
Carroll is the princess of your most 
beautiful dreams; and Black Michael 
(Raymond Massey) is so black in 
thought and deed that you dislike his 
being killed, for fear all will be sweet- 
hess and light thereafter. But fear not, 
his henchman Rupert lives on... and 
we, too, in the hope that the sequel, 
Rupert of Hentzau, will be on the list 
of forthcoming productions from the 
House of Selznick. 
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action could be taken on an individual, 
community, educational, state and na- 
tional basis. All the talks were freely 
discussed in organized forums as well 
as individually. Conclusions were 
reached by pointing out this or that 
problem and bringing to light as many 
aspects as possible. The program was 
rounded out by numerous other ac- 
tivities in which the delegates par- 
ticipated (plays, reports, etc.). Finally, 
owing to the Sino-Japanese crisis, a 
panel scheduled for the end of the 
week was cancelled and a talk given 
in its: place by a very interesting 
Chinese boy, Albert Fenn, who made 
the conference richer in many ways. 
Besides all this we had a wonderful 

recreation program—volley ball, swim- 
ming, ping pong, horseshoes, baseball, 
dancing. I only wish that more stu- 
dents could have been there. It was 
an inspiring week and we had a good 
time. I am sure everyone came away 
convinced that he could do his part 
to promote a strong peace movement 
in this country. We aren’t voters yet, 
but we intend to do what we can to 
help organize peace clubs in high 
schools and colleges. 

Gordon Gould, 17 

Scarsdale (H. S.) N. Y., ’37 

Miss Cleora Sutch, Teacher 


An Awards Winner Suggests 
Dear Editor: 

May I make a suggestion about the 
Awards? I mean the only thing I dis- 
agree with is the radio play division. 
I think it ought to be opened up to 
play-writing in general and not be 
confined to one special field. In the 
announcements you might stress the 
eligibility and desirability of good 
radio material, but I wish you wouldn’t 
bar an ordinary one-acter from the 
contest. 

And how about an entirely new 
contest in Scholastic? A prize thrown 
open to experiments in any field with 
unrestricted forms of expression, 
judged on the basis of originality and 
importance and execution of theme. 
I think such a division would eventual- 
ly be the most interesting, if not one 
of the most important, in the literary 
department. Every serious high school 
writer has one or more things that 
don’t fit anywhere, but are certainly 
worth a hearing. In prose or poetry 
the lines that divide the traditional 
from the experimental are pretty 
rigidly drawn, and when an experi- 
ment breaks over into the more re- 
spectable field it doesn’t get a decent 
break! 

Hansford Martin, 17 

Classen H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Miss Florette McNeese, eacher 





JOIN YOUR SCHOOL ‘4 
ELDORADO 
DRAWING TEAM! 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize.$50 2nd Prize. $25 
3rd Prize .$15 


5 Honorable Mentions 


of $5 each 


Also the magnificent chased silver 
Eldorado Cup awarded annually 
to the school submitting the out- 
standing group of pencil drawings 
and kept forever by a three-time 
winner. The quality of the draw- 
ings, not the number submitted, 
determines the winner. 


Take a tip from the football squad 
—get your hand in early if you 
want to win the Eldorado-Scho- 
lastic awards and help make a 
good showing for your school! 
Think up an idea for a pencil 
drawing and start working it out 
right now! Your art instructor 
will be glad to coach you and help 
you score a win! Get the dope 
about the awards from him, and 
for full information write— 
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‘Alexander The Great” 


(Concluded from page 6) 


consequences of their refusal to enter 
the Union that for the first few mo- 
ments they were ready to leap upon 
him and wrench him apart. The as- 
sault was terrific and he plunged on re- 
morsely. He sketched the miseries of 
the past eleven years, the poverty, the 
dangers, the dishonor, and then by the 
most precise and logical deduction pre- 
sented a future which, by common, 
natural and social laws, must, without 
the protection of a high and central 
power, be the hideous finish. The twi- 
light came. As Hamilton had cal- 
culated, the moment came when he 


had his grip on the very roots of the 
enemy’s nerves. Chests were rising, 
handkerchiefs appearing. Hamilton 
waited during a breathless moment, 
then charged down upon them. 

“Now, listen, gentlemen,” he said. 
“No one so much as I wishes that this 
Coxistitution be ratified to the honour 
of the State of New York; but upon 
this I have determined: that the en- 
lightened and patriotic minority shall 
not suffer for the selfishness and ob- 
stinacy of the majority. I therefore 
announce to you plainly, gentlemen, 
that if you do not ratify this Constitu- 
tion, with no further tak of impos- 
sible amendments and conditions, that 
Manhattan Island, Westchester, and 
Kings counties shall secede from the 





JUST FIND 
10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "P" 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “‘P”’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I like Planters Peanuts be- 
ME 3 8 4 6 


3, Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 objects in the pic- 
ture beginning with the letter “P’’ and whose 
statements are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 5, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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State of New York and form a State" 
by themselves, leaving the rest of your | 


State without a seaport, too contempti- 
ble to make treaties, with only a small 
and possibly rebellious militia to pro- 
tect her northern boundaries from tho 
certain rapacity of Great Britain, with 
the scorn and dislike of the Union, and 
with no hope of assistance from the 
Federal Government, which is assured, 
remember, no matter what her straits. 
That is all.” 

It was enough. He had won the day. 
The Constitution was ratified without 
further parley. 


* * * 


Hamilton reentered New York to the 
blaze of bonfires, the salute of cannon, 
and the deafening shouts of a multi- 
tude that escorted him to his doorway. 
Betsey was so proud of him that she 
hardly could speak for a day, and his 
library was flooded with le‘’ers of con- 
gratulation from all parts of the Union. 
For several days he shut himself up 
with his family and a few friends, for 
he needed the rest. 

The city was en fete, and little busi- 
ness was transacted except at the pub- 
lic houses. Bands of citizens awoke 
Hamilton from his sleep, shouting for 
“Alexander the Great.” Anti-Federal- 
ists got so drunk that they embraced 
the Federalists, and sang on Hamil- 
ton’s doorstep. The hero retreated toa 
back room on the top floor. The climax 
came on the 5th of August, in the great 
procession, with which, after the fash- 
ion of other triumphant cities, New 
York was to demonstrate in honor of 
the victory of the Constitution. 

And of the male sector of New 
York’s thirty thousand inhabitants 
that turned out on that blazing August 
day and marched for hours, that all 
the eager city might see, at least two- 
thirds bore a banner emblazoned with 
Hamilton’s portrait or name, held on 
high. The procession was accompanied 
by a military escort; and every pro- 
fession, every trade, was represented. 

And in the very center of that pag- 
eant, gorgeous in color and costume, 
from the green of the foresters, to the 
white of the florists, was the great Fed- 
eral ship, with HAMILTON, HAMIL- 
TON, HAMILTON, HAMILTON, em- 
blazoned on every side of it. In the 
memory of the youngest present there 
was te be but one other procession in 
New York so imposing, and that, too, 
was in honor of Hamilton. 

He stood on a balcony in the Broad- 
way, with his family, Madison, Baron 
Steuben, and the Schuylers, bowing 
constantly to the salutes and cheers. 

The day finished with a great ban- 
quet at Mr. Bayard’s country seat, near 
Grand Street, where tables were 
spread for six thousand persons, in 4 
pavilion surmounted by an image of 
Fame, and decorated with the colors 
of the nations that had formed treaties 
with the United States. Later, there 
was a grand display of fireworks. 


Reprinted from The Conqueror, by 


Gertrude Atherton, copyright 1902 
1916, by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
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Mrs. Jones (reading newspaper): 
This terrible war in Spain. We had a 
Civil War here and what did we get out 
of it? 

Mr. Jones: Nothing, except “Gone 
With the Wind.” 


Tourist (stopping his car by the 
roadside): How far is it to Smithville? 
Farmer: Waal, it’s about 24,999 miles 
the way you're goin’, but if you turn 
ground it ain’t but four.—Sentinel. 
e 
Champ: “What’s my 
Doc?” 
Doc: “Hundred and three.” 
Champ: “What’s the world’s record?” 
—The Digest. 


temperature, 


“And what did you think of Venice?” 
“Venice? Venice?” repeated Mrs. 
Greening. Then she turned to her hus- 
band, “Did we go to Venice, George?” 

“We stopped there, but there was a 
food on: so we didn’t leave the sta- 


tion.” 
o 


Father—Where’s that 
who was calling on you? 

Daughter—Oh, he left in a huff! 

Father—A huff? A huff? They are 
getting so many new cars on the mar- 
ket now, a fellow simply can’t keep 
track of them.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


young man 


“Your teeth are in bad shape,” said 
the dentist to a patient. “You should 
have a bridge put in at once.” 

“How much will a bridge cost?” 

“About $75.” 

“Say, doc, can’t I get along with a 
small culvert?”—Toronto Globe-Mail. 


A certain rigid Emily Post adherent 
has a vivid memory of Western cour- 
tesy. 

She was struggling with a cup of hot 
coffee in a small-town railway station, 
trying to get it before the train pulled 
out. A cowboy, seated a couple of stools 
away, noted her plight, and seeing the 
guard waving to the>woman, came toe 
the fore. 

“Here. ma’am, you can take my cup 
0 coffee. It’s already saucered and 
blowed.” Exchange. 


A chap was arraigned for assault and 
battery, and brought before the judge. 

Judge—“What is your name, occu- 
pation, and what are you charged 
with?” 

Prisoner—“My name is Sparks; I am 
in electrician, and I am charged with 
battery.” 

Judge (after recovering his equilib- 
tum)—“Officer, put this guy in a dry 
cell.”Selected. 
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Are You TACKLING 
the right Breakfast? 


A clever tackle sends the 
stands in an uproar—but 
mighty few in the crowd real- 
ize how important a role right 
eating has played in develop- 
ing that smashing bleck. 
Players! Go out there with 
a food that helps preduce 
energy, stamina and staying 
power—crisp, delicious 


Shredded Wheat! 


Because it’s 100% whole 
wheat, nothing added, nothing 
taken away, you get just the 
right balance of vital food es- 
sentials that keeps you active 
during long, grueling hours 
on the field. 

Add Shredded Wheat to 
your training diet now. And 
as an extra treat try it with 
fresh or canned fruits! 


SHREDDED 


he 


A SHREDDED WHEAT 


SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT 
OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL & OF PERFECT BAKING 


More than a billion Shredded Wheat biscuits sold every year 


on 
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There's nothing like FOOTBALI 
for ruggedness ) : 





@ FLAVOR that can come only from the finest and fre 
peanuts—ENERGY that peps you up after every delicious ba 
ful—that is what makes PLANTERS your nickel’s biggest bt 


FREE! STAMP COLLECTION 
«s AND BIG ALBUM! 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely cians) from Austral 
FREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamps gwitzerland, Germ 
from all over the world! It’s your chance to take up the Canada, Japan, ete 
most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! 





Just mail 10-5e Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, c 7 
Pa., and we'll send you either one of these premiums sg = 
free, postpaid. If you want both the album and stamps ' : 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now—and et 
} 


make sure you don’t miss this opportunity. Bis ; 
Stamp Ye 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premium Album “ag 


Catalog, FREE upon request. 
<a 64-pages. spaces 


a“ a ie IMPORTANT: 10-5c. Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c. Jumbo 2000 stamps, also “EM 
MR. PEANUT : To Collect St 
Block Wrappers are good for Planters Paint Book; all bags «i. To organisel 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
good for the paint book are gcod for stamps and album. Stamp Club” 


PLANTERS PEANUT 


WUsthiing HITS THE spot Ghe PLANTE 


TG 





